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VERGA AND ‘ VERISMO’?} 
‘... HE was of medium height, strong and straight, 
with thick white hair, and proud dark eyes, and a big 
reddish moustache : a striking man to look at.’? This 
brief description of Giovanni Verga was penned by D. H. 
Lawrence, who probably had it at secondhand, or possibly 
had seen a portrait, as there is no evidence that the two 
writers ever actually met. Indeed, when Verga’s work 
first attracted Lawrence’s attention, the Sicilian writer 
was already an old man of 81 hovering at death’s door, 
and with one exception he had written and published his 
masterpieces before Lawrence was even born. 

It was in the autumn of 1921, when Lawrence was 
living in Sicily, at Taormina, that he first became acquainted 
with Verga’s novels and short stories. Lawrence’s letters 
of that period reveal his delight and fascination at dis- 
covering so revolutionary and unorthodox a writer. Never 
before had he encountered a prose style that was so original 
and dynamic, a language so rich and colourful. And from 
his own experience of Sicilian life, he was able to appreciate 
the uncanny accuracy with which Verga had depicted the 
manners and temperament of this strangely primitive 


1 A shortened version of a lecture delivered at the Istituto Italiano 
di Cultura, Dublin, on 20 January, 1960. 

2p. viii of the ‘Note on Giovanni Verga”, by D. H. Lawrence, 
prefacing the latter’s translation, Little Novels of Sicily (Grove Press, New 
York, 1953). The first English edition of this translation was published 
by Blackwell in 1925. 
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island race. In a letter from Taormina to Catherine 
Carswell on 25th October, 1921, Lawrence writes : 


I never thanked that man for the Lady Gregory plays. 
But do you know I can’t read dear Lady Gregory : too 
much of the insipid old stew. I have only been reading 
Giovanni Verga lately. He exercises quite a fascination on 
me, and makes me feel quite sick at the end. But perhaps 
that is only if one knows Sicily. Do you know if he is 
translated into English?—J WMalavoglia or Mastro-don 
Gesualdo—or Novelle Rusticane, or the other short stories. 
It would be fun to do him—his language is so fascinating.® 


Lawrence was determined to have a shot at translating 
Verga into English, though he was well aware of the colossal 
difficulty of conveying, in English, the characteristically 
Sicilian flavour of Verga’s idiom. Indeed it was the very 
difficulty of the task which most appealed to Lawrence, 
who with a lack of modesty that was not untypical, told 
Edward Garnett in a letter from Taormina on tIoth 
November, 1921, that Verga ‘would be most awfully 
difficult to translate. That is what tempts me: though 
it is rather a waste of time, and probably I shall never 
do it. Though if I don’t, I doubt if anyone else will— 
adequately, at least.’* And in the same letter, Lawrence 
says that Verga ‘is extraordinarily good—peasant—quite 
modern—Homeric—and it would need somebody who 
could absolutely handle English in the dialect, to translate 
him.’ Here, Lawrence calls attention to three of Verga’s 
outstanding qualities as a writer: his familiarity with 
popular, colloquial speech, the modernity of his prose 
style which placed him in the forefront of literary innovation 
in the second half of the 19th century and links him with 
later novelists, and finally, the epic structure of his two 
major novels: J Malavoglia and Mastro-don Gesualdo. 


3From The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, edited by Aldous Huxley 
(Heinemann, London, 1932), p. 528, 
4Ibid, p. 529. 
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After pressing his correspondents for information about 
previous Verga translations, Lawrence settled down to 
prepare an English version of Mastro-don Gesualdo, reaching 
the half-way stage in early 1922, as we see from a letter 
to Lawrence’s London agent, Curtis Brown, to whom he 
writes : 


I am nearly half-way through the translation of a Sicilian 
novel, Mastro-don Gesualdo by Giovanni Verga. He just 
died—aged 82—in Catania. I think he is so very good.... 
I believe there was a translation of Mastro-don Gesualdo, 
done by a Mary A. Craig, in 1893, I believe. But it will 
have disappeared. Will you find out about it? I will send 
you the MS.—all that is finished—before I leave. [Lawrence 
was just about to leave Italy for Ceylon.] Afraid I shan’t 
have it done. Such a good novel. Verga is the man who 
wrote Cavalleria Rusticana.® 


To cut a long story short, Lawrence finished his trans- 
lation of Mastro-don Gesualdo and it was published in 
New York in 1923. The first English edition was published 
two years later in London. It never achieved anything 
like the recognition it merited, the general view being, 
as Lawrence explains, that it was ‘too old-fashioned.’ ® 
Whether this complaint reflects the obtuseness of the 
reviewers, or the inadequacy of Lawrence’s translation, or 
both, it is difficult to say. Certainly, although Verga is 
not above criticism in some respects, he could never be 
described in his mature work as an ‘old-fashioned’ writer. 

Subsequently, Lawrence published further translations 
of Verga, but turning his attention, now, to the novelle. 
Little Novels of Sicily was published in 1925, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana and other stories in 1928. The Lawrence versions 
remain, to the present day, the only English translations 
of Verga that possess any real claim to distinction. It is 
true that Verga’s two great novels, J Malavoglia and 
Mastro-don Gesualdo, had been translated by Mary A. 


5 Ibid, pp. 536-537. 
6 Ibid, p. 554. 
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Craig and published in London in 1891 and 1893 
respectively, but these translations are bowdlerized and 
inaccurate, pale shadows of the originals. In recent years, 
however, there has been a revival of interest in Verga. 
A new and reasonably faithful English version of some 
of the short stories appeared in America in 1958,’ and 
there are signs of more translations on the way. But for 
the majority of people in the English-speaking world, 
Verga still remains, simply, ‘ the man who wrote Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, though as a matter of fact Verga had no 
hand in composing the libretto for Mascagni’s opera. He 
merely wrote the original short story upon which the 
libretto was based. 

Giovanni Verga was born in the late summer of 1840. 
Official records have it that he was born in Catania, but 
his parents owned an estate at Vizzini, in the hills some 
35 miles south-west of Catania, and it has been suggested, 
on the grounds that they would hardly be likely to remain 
in Catania during the hot season, that Verga was really 
born at Vizzini and that his parents used their influence 
with the Bourbon authorities to have the birth registered 
at Catania. If this was so, their motive remains a mystery. 
And, in any case, outside Catania and Vizzini, the question 
is of no real importance. 

It was in the year following Garibaldi’s miraculous 
conquest of Sicily that Verga, then a young man of 21, 
started to write a novel, I carbonari della montagna, which 
he completed and published in 1862. It is quite untypical 
of his later work, for it is an historical novel with patriotic 
overtones—in fact, a novel tailored to the contemporary 
risorgimento taste for history, adventure and heroism in 
literature. The novel was relatively successful with the 
reading public, and Verga was encouraged to embark on a 
full-time literary career. In 1865 he left Sicily and settled 


7 The She Wolf and Other Stories, translated with an introduction by 
G. Cecchetti (University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1958). 





| 
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in Florence, which had just become the capital of the new 
kingdom, and he remained there for the next six years. 
In 1866 a second novel, Una peccatrice, appeared, and 
Verga’s Florentine period culminated in 1871 with the 
publication of a third novel, Storia d’una capinera—a 
sentimental story about a young love-sick nun, of relatively 
little artistic value, although it is of some importance in 
Verga’s artistic evolution because its theme is one which 
the writer will develop more cogently and with different 
emphasis in his later work. This theme is described by 
one of Verga’s critics as ‘il mito dell’amore, cosi come 
si presenta alla fantasia giovanile, nei suoi urti con la 
realta.’& Storia d’una capinera contains a clear mani- 
festation of the pessimism which is characteristic of the 
whole of Verga’s later work. After moving to Milan in 
1871, he produced a series of novels that again examine 
the conflict between human love and the inexorable, 
destructive forces of life itself. These novels, which included 
Tigre rveale (1873) and Eva (1874), are, on the whole, 
undistinguished : they are sentimental and melodramatic : 
in tone and content they resemble a great many other 
novels and plays of the period which seem aimed at 
emulating the fabulous success of that notorious best 
seller of the mid-nineteenth century—The Lady of the 
Camelias by Dumas fils. Eva, for instance, is the story 
of a love affair between a painter and a ballerina: the 
painter is a passionate, impetuous southerner, who regards 
his love for this woman as symbolizing the eternal forces 
of nature, and sees the woman herself as a kind of demon- 
goddess who presides over a universe in which evil has 
triumphed over goodness. The ballerina however is a 
sensible, earthbound girl, who shatters her lover’s complex 
fantasies. And the story ends with the death of the hero, 
stripped of his grand illusions, and worn away by con- 
sumption in a small provincial town. Mutatis mutandis, 


8 L. Russo: Gli scrittori d’Italia (Sansoni, Florence, 1951), vol. ii, 
p. 753. 
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D’Annunzio was still writing novels of this stamp twenty 
years later, but Verga’s development as a writer was 
destined to follow other, more fruitful paths. 


These early novels, reflecting the ideas and mores of 
the Bohemian milieu of Florence and Milan with which 
Verga was in daily contact, abound in stock characters, 
bogus psychological notions, and artificial situations. But 
they were of some importance to him because having— 
so to speak—exposed his system to the poison of decadent 
romanticism, he generated powerful antibodies which 
protected him from serious subsequent infection. Roman- 
ticism, he realized, had reached a ripe and sterile old age. 
The old literature was dead, and he was now free to begin 
his search for a new manner. 


But before examining the next and most creative stage 
in Verga’s evolution as a writer, we should note that some 
Italian literary critics, dissatisfied with the traditional 
conception of Verga’s writings which makes a neat dis- 
tinction between the juvenilia and the novels and short 
stories of his maturity, have attributed to those early 
novels a more positive function, and have pointed to a 
possible link between their romanticism and certain broad 
features of Mastro-don Gesualdo—its lyricism, its greater 
subjectivity by comparison with J Malavoglia, its profound 
note of disillusion, its savage irony, and so on. In other 
words, broadly speaking and at the risk of over-simpli- 
fication, there are two schools of thought about Verga’s 
artistic evolution : a traditional one centring round the 
thesis propounded by Luigi Russo,® and one which seems 
to take its lead from the critical studies on Verga written 
by Attilio Momigliano.!° The first set of critics regards 
I Malavoglia as Verga’s masterpiece: the second set is 

® For Russo’s views on Verga, see (apart from the volume already 
quoted) I Narratori (2nd ed., Principato, Milan, 1951) and especially 
Giovanni Verga (6th ed., Laterza, Bari, 1959). 

10 See Momigliano’s essay Rileggendo Verga, in Impressioni d’un 


contemporaneo (Mondadori, Milan, 1928) and Dante, Manzoni, Verga 
(D’Anna, Messina, 1944). 
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intolerant of anybody who fails to accept that Verga’s 
reputation rests on Mastro-don Gesualdo. Supporters of 
this second view buttress their arguments by referring to 
the fact that when Verga was writing I Malavoglia, he 
was also engaged on another novel which has now fallen 
into well-deserved obscurity but which closely resembled 
in matter and style the novels of Verga’s earlier phase. 
This novel, Id marito di Elena, is regarded by the second 
group of critics as the ‘ sentimental’ bridge between the 
earlier novels and Mastro-don Gesualdo, whilst I Malavoglia 
is seen, more or less, as an experiment in a style which, 
once Verga has familiarized himself with it and learnt 
how to control it, smoothing its rough edges and 
transforming it from a deliberate academic experiment 
into a more natural and spontaneous and lyrical form of 
expression, will provide the perfect formal vehicle for his 
masterpiece: Mastro-don Gesualdo. 

Now this thesis, which we may call the deterministic 
view of Verga’s literary work, since it seeks to explain 
his literary evolution as a logical progression, with effect 
following cause in a neat regular pattern, seems to me 
to be suspect for two reasons. First, it assumes that a 
writer of genius, such as Verga undoubtedly was, is bound 
to evolve along clear-cut, rational lines which are susceptible 
to exposure by intelligent exegesis. But ‘ genius does what 
it must, and talent does what if can’, and the trouble 
about many modern literary critics (and especially those 
who were bred on Crocean aesthetics) is that they overlook 
the inherently capricious and irrational manner in which 
genius operates, and insist on approaching the works of 
a great writer as if he were merely a talented writer. The 
second objection that must be made to the deterministic 
view of Verga’s literary work is that it relegates his great 
novel I Malavoglia to a position of secondary importance 
and attributes excessive significance to IJ marito di Elena, 
the mediocre and conventional novel which he wrote at 
roughly the same period. There is clearly something wrong 
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with a critical analysis which, whilst acknowledging the 
superiority of I Malavoglia over Il marito di Elena, 
attributes roughly equal importance to each of these 
novels in determining the subsequent course of Verga’s | 
literary career. And I think Verga himself realized the | 
vast gulf which separated these two novels, for, ina letter | 
which he sent from Milan on 14th August, 1882, to his 
French translator Edouard Rod, he wrote: 


Vi ringrazio .... della bella traduzione che avete fatto 
del Marito di Elena. Io la leggo tutti i giorni con interesse, 
e se in Francia avete saputo dare qualche valore al mio 
lavoro, il merito é tutto vostro. Spero se il Marito di Elena 
piace in appendice, che sia facile di trovare l’editore per 
Yedizione in volume. E spero che questo apra la via ai 
Malavoglia, cui, lo sapete, tengo assai dippit.1. (My italics.) 


ame 


Of the two schools of thought on Verga, one is therefore 
inclined to reject the second, and, with certain reservations, } 
accept the first and more traditional view which stresses 

the dichotomy between the juvenilia and the writings of | 
his mature period, taking J] marito di Elena as an isolated | 
phenomenon, a final token of homage to the Romantic muse 
from one of her erstwhile disciples. 


Verga’s name is associated with the literary movement 
called verismo. In the 1870’s, the literature of Italy under- } 
went a major transformation, which can be described in 
broad terms as a reaction against the romanticism of 
Manzoni and his followers and a new concern with realism. 
Allied to this there was, in Italian poetry, a revival of 
classicism, the leading figure here being Giosué Carducci, 
who never lost an opportunity to express his contempt 
for the Romantic movement, even though many of his 
poems have a palpably romantic flavour. I feel it is no 
coincidence that the earliest of Carducci’s Odi barbare 
belongs to 1873, and that Verga’s Nedda was published 


11 p. 916 of the Opere of Giovanni Verga, edited by L. Russo (Ricciardi, 
Milan-Naples, 1955). 
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in 1874. Verga and Carducci, the two major Italian writers 
of the latter 19th century, are both expressing, whether 
consciously or not, the mood of disillusionment which 
followed the attainment of the great Romantic political 
ideal of Italian unification, of which the final sorry scenes 
had been staged in Rome in 1871. Apart perhaps from the 
activities of Garibaldi and his followers, there had been 
nothing romantic or heroic about Italy’s progress towards 
independence. Verga and Carducci were total opposites 
in many ways, but they had this in common: that they 
were both conscious of the necessity to re-establish the 
relationship between literature and reality. 

Verismo is the Italian counterpart of French naturalism, 
from which however it differs in one or two vital particulars. 
Above all, the practitioners of verismo concerned themselves 
less with the morbid and extraordinary aspects of human 
behaviour and concentrated on the presentation of the 
day-to-day affairs of ordinary people. Verga saw the 
writer’s réle as that of studying life and reproducing it 
faithfully in its most minute particulars so that the work 
of art should seem—as he put it, in a famous passage 
from the introduction to one of his short stories, L’amante 
di Gramigna—“ essersi fatta da sé, aver maturato ed essere 
sorta spontanea come un fatto naturale, senza serbare 
alcun punto di contatto col suo autore.’ The hand of 
the writer had to remain completely invisible. The wordy 
descriptive passages and lengthy moral considerations of 
the Romantic novelists were to be entirely eschewed and 
replaced, as far as possible, by dialogue. The characters 
had to speak for themselves, and even the intervening 
prose passages between one set of direct speeches and the 
next had to possess dialogue characteristics such as non 
sequiturs and imprecations, so that the total impression 
would be one of a story told exclusively by and through 
the characters. The result is that we have the emergence, 
with Verga, of an exciting new prose style, a prosa dialogata, 
which is intensely dramatic and naturalistic and which 
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constitutes one of Verga’s most significant contributions 
to the historical evolution of the novel. 

The first sign of what Croce calls Verga’s spinta 
liberatrice (i.e., his new allegiance to verismo) is Nedda, 
which he published in 1874. It is a brief and pathetic tale 
about a Sicilian peasant girl and her hopeless struggle 
against sickness and poverty. Nedda is the victim of a 
series of catastrophes which culminate at the end of the 
story with the death of her baby from malnutrition. And 
this is how Verga renders Nedda’s reaction to her child’s 
death in the final two paragraphs: 


Nedda la scosse, se la strinse al seno con impeto selvaggio, 
tentd di scaldarla coll’alito e coi baci, e quaado s’accorse 
ch’era proprio morta, la depose sul letto dove avea dormito 
sua madre, e le s’inginocchid davanti, cogli occhi asciutti 
e spalancati fuor di misura. 

“Oh! benedette voi che siete morte!’ esclamd. ‘Oh 
benedetta voi, Vergine Santa! che mi avete tolto la mia 
creatura per non farla soffrire come me!’ 


It will be seen then that Verga’s new loyalty to naturalism 
involved an intensification of the pessimism of his earlier 
writings. In all of Verga’s mature novels and short stories, 
his bleakly pessimistic appraisal of human life is so 
prominently displayed that it would be almost unbearable 
if Verga did not possess a marked capacity for humour. 
But what is more important from the point of view of his 
evolution as an artist is that in Nedda he employs for the 
first time a completely objective narrative technique. He 
achieves, for instance, a remarkably clear presentation of 
the compassion-demanding poverty and loneliness of his 
main characters. And in some of the minor characters 
(e.g., the women with whom Nedda works on an olive 
plantation) he succeeds very well in conveying that indif- 
ference towards suffering in others which is an ingrained 
characteristic of Sicilians or indeed of any people who are 
in daily contact with personal tragedy. All these things 
Verga achieves by subtle under-emphasis and a deliberately 
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dry and detached narrative manner. In Verga’s earlier 
novels, the heroes and heroines (e.g., the painter in Eva) 
were the victims of their own diseased and capricious 
imagings. In Nedda, and with few exceptions in the novels 
and short stories which follow, they are the victims of 
life itself, which Verga sees as inevitably tragic and full 
of suffering. The passage from the subjective manner of 
the earlier novels to the objective, dispassionate view- 
point of Verga’s later neo-realist stories is summed up 
by Russo as a process in which ‘ al dramma delle persone 
subentra il dramma delle cose ’ #2—an allusion to the fact 
that Verga is no longer primarily concerned with the 
examination in depth of the personal idiosyncrasies of his 
characters : he has transferred his attention to the creation 
of that atmosphere of tragic inevitability which envelops 
mankind. It may be objected that Verga is dealing for 
the most part with people afflicted by extremes of poverty, 
and that prolonged poverty inevitably breeds a sensation 
of hopelessness and tragedy. But in fact Verga’s pessimistic 
appraisal of man’s position is not confined to any par- 
ticular set of people. The tragic inevitability of life is 
something which he sees as characteristic not only of the 
peasant but also of the millionaire. There is no real social 
criticism in Verga, no protest against social inequalities, 
such as we find passim in the novels of Dickens, who 
similarly dealt a great deal with characters oppressed by 
poverty. 

After publishing Nedda, Verga during the next six 
years was busy meditating on the plan of his novel J 
Malavoglia, writing rough sketches of characters or incidents 
which appear later, in extended and more rounded form, 
in the novel itself. He also wrote a number of verismo 
compositions, some of which were brief sketches, others 
fully-finished short stories and still others taking the form 
of semi-confidential letters to friends in which he begins 





12 p, 754 of Gli scrittori d’Italia, vol. ii. 
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by setting forth some theoretical principles about his art 
or general observations on life, and then exemplifies and 
rounds off the piece with a brief story. These compositions, 
all of which are related to aspects of Sicilian peasant life, 
were published in 1880 with the title Vita dei campi. The 
collection contains some of Verga’s most brilliant novelle, 
including Cavalleria rusticana, Rosso Malpelo and Jeli il 
pastore, all three of which are masterpieces of the novella 
form. Cavalleria rusticana, the story which Verga later 
adapted for the theatre and which, in a mutilated form, 
provided the libretto for Mascagni’s opera, is a superb 
example of the sort of structural compactness and precision 
and clarity of detail which most practitioners of the short 
story aim at but rarely achieve. It is just six pages long, 
but each of the half dozen characters is fully realised, and 
we catch a strong sensation of the deep passions which 
rage beneath the outward calm of these people. The 
adultery itself is barely mentioned: Verga focusses his 
attention on the circumstances leading up to it and the 
consequences that flow from it. His description of the 
duel between Turiddu and Alfio at the end, in which he 
brings out the grotesque contrast between the rapid, 
playful dialogue of the two men and the deadly earnestness 
of their intentions, is a locus classicus of modern narrative 
prose, and makes the reader catch his breath with excite- 
ment. And when Alfio blinds his opponent with a handful 
of dust and drives his knife savagely into Turiddu’s body, 
Verga rounds off the story without pausing to discuss 
Alfio’s treachery or the effect which the news of her son’s 
death will have on Gna Nunzia: 


Turiddu annaspo un pezzo di qua e di 1a tra i fichidindia 
e poi cadde come un masso. II sangue gli gorgogliava 
spumeggiando nella gola, e non poté profferire nemmeno :— 
Ah, mamma mia! 


Rosso Malpelo is the story of a boy whose father is buried 
and suffocated while working in an underground cavern. 
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The description of his frantic but futile efforts to release 
his father (‘le unghie gli si erano strappate e gli pendevano 
dalle mani tutte in sangue’) stirs our compassion. And 
there is a very subtle analysis of the friendship which 
subsequently develops between Rosso Malpelo, whose 
personality is a curious compound of kindness and cruelty, 
and another youth, Ranocchio. It is to Ranocchio that 
he relates the legends current in the village about the 
maze of underground caverns, including one about a 
miner who had lost his way several years previously and 
was still said to be stumbling about in the darkness under- 
ground, calling for help and seeking a way out. Rosso 
is unconsciously prophesying his own fate, for one day 
he is sent on a surveying expedition to an uncharted 
section of the caves, and he never returns. As usual, Verga 
succeeds brilliantly in building up, by degrees, an atmo- 
sphere of tragic foreboding, as he does also in Jeli 11 pastore, 
the longest of the stories in Vita det campt. 

The two other collections of mnovelle based on Sicilian 
village life—Novelle rusticane (1883) and Vagabondaggio 
(1887)—are, on the whole, less successful than the earlier 
group, although one or two of the stories (La roba, Pane 
nero) consolidate Verga’s position as the greatest Italian 
short story writer since Boccaccio. La roba is of special 
interest because there the main character is a fabulously 
rich man, who despite his wealth is unable to find happiness. 
It therefore has affinities with the second of Verga’s two 
major novels, for which it was clearly the original brief 
sketch. 

The first of these two novels, I Malavoglia, appeared 
in 1881. In a brief introductory note, Verga explains that 
I Malavoglia is intended as the first in a series of five 
novels to which he gives the general title of I vinti (The 
Defeated Ones) and in which he proposes to examine human 
life at five different levels of the social order. The five 
novels were to portray man’s fruitless struggle for 
immortality (‘ the only true happiness ’) under five separate 
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sets of circumstances. In the first novel, the characters 
are the poor and simple-living inhabitants of a Sicilian 
fishing village, and their struggle is for the satisfaction of 
primal needs. In the four subsequent novels, Verga says: 


... la ricerca diviene avidit&é di ricchezze, e si 
incarnera in un tipo borghese, Mastro-don Gesualdo, incorni- 
ciato nel quadro ancora ristretto di una piccola citta di 
provincia .... Poi diventera vanita aristocratica nella 
Duchessa de Leyra; e ambizione nell ’Onorevole Scipioni, 
per arrivare all ’Uomo di lusso, il quale riunisce tutte coteste 
bramosie, tutte coteste vanita, tutte coteste ambizioni, per 
comprenderle e soffrirne, se le sente nel sangue, e ne é 
consunto. 


Of the five novels he proposed to write, only the first two 
were completed, and Verga wrote a brief fragment of the 
third. 

I Malavoglia is the story of a poor family which slowly 
disintegrates when its members, either through ambition 
or merely through their elementary instincts of self- 
preservation, go off one by one to seek escape from their 
crushing poverty, and are exterminated either in body or 
in spirit by the hostile forces of the world outside. In 
Verga’s day, and only to a slightly lesser extent in our own, 
the Sicilian peasant regarded his family as a tiny closed 
community ruled over by the grandfather and standing or 
falling on the absolute unselfish loyalty of its members. 
In his novel, Verga shows the importance of this family 
solidarity, and the stringent code of honour by which these 
people regulated their lives. But at that particular period 
in Italian history there were forces at work which under- 
mined the stability of this closed family unit. Italy had 
become independent, but this, paradoxically, interfered 
with the independence of the poorer classes, for taxes 
were increased in order to pay for an expanding army and 
navy, and conscription was introduced, which meant that 
the young men of the family were removed at the very 
age when their services were most needed at home, and 
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it also meant that they were brought into contact with the 
outside world for the first time in their lives. It went 
against the grain for these young men, on their 
demobilization, to return to their humble and monotonous 
occupations within the village community, and this is 
precisely the case of one of Verga’s characters in J 
Malavoglia: the young ’Ntoni, who rebels against his 
grandfather’s authority, and commits the unforgivable 
offence of cutting himself loose from the traditional domestic 
restraints, with the result that he becomes an outcast. 
The Sicilian family in Verga’s day was as sacred an 
institution as the Roman family in the days of Cicero. 
And although Verga does not say so explicitly, it is clear 
—reading between the lines—that he deplored those 
influences in modern life which tended to mitigate the 
power of family ties of loyalty and affection. The 
Malavoglias are victims not only of the cruel hand of 
fate: they are also victims of what we term progress. 
Verga, like Leopardi, had little faith in the ‘magnifiche 
sorti e progressive ’ of modern society. There is a passage 
in I Malavoglia in which the peasants are discussing the 
reasons for the exceptional drought, and one of them 
explains to a hushed and reverent audience that the cause 
is to be sought in the telegraph wires, newly erected across 
the Sicilian countryside, which were sucking up all the 
rain and carrying it away. In another passage, one of the 
fishermen attributes the poorness of their catches to the 
fact that the paddles of the new steamships are disturbing 
the water and frightening away the fish. Perhaps Verga, 
obeying the principles of vertsmo, is merely reporting the 
superstitions of his peasant characters and their ingrained 
mistrust of innovations. Certainly, there is abundant 
historical evidence to show that the reaction of the poorer 
Sicilians to political independence and technical progress 
was much as he describes it in his novel. But I feel, because 
of the sympathy that Verga engenders in his readers 
towards these peasant characters, that there is more to 
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it than that, and it would be interesting if someone were 
to attempt an investigation, through the careful 
examination of the novels and short stories, of Verga’s 
own views about the brave new world that had been ushered 
in by the risorgimento. 

Such an investigation would derive some interesting 
evidence from Verga’s second major novel, Mastro-don 
Gesualdo, which first appeared in its present form in 1889. 
For here Verga is dealing with a character representative 
of a class of individuals that came strongly into prominence 
in the years following Italian unification. Gesualdo Motta 
is a self-made man, a person of humble origins, who at an 
early age swore that he would make himself rich and who 
eventually, by dint of ruthless egoism and untiring energy, 
amasses a staggeringly large fortune. He moves up the 
social ladder by marrying into an aristotratic but penniless 
family, then finds that he is despised not only by the 
society into which he has moved but also by the one he 
has abandoned. He begins to lose his self-confidence, and 
sees his great fortune gradually slipping from his grasp. 
But he is still sufficiently wealthy to provide a substantial 
dowry for his daughter Isabella, whom he succeeds in 
marrying off to an extravagant nobleman of Palermo. 
At the end of the story, when already (though he is unaware 
of it) he is dying of consumption, Don Gesualdo goes to 
live with his daughter and her husband in their vast palace 
at Palermo: 


Parve a don Gesualdo d’entrare in un altro mondo, 
allorché fu in casa della figliuola. Era un palazzone cosi 
vasto che ci si smarriva dentro. Da per tutto cortinaggi e 
tappeti che non si sapeva dove mettere i piedi—sin dallo 
scalone di marmo—e il portiere, un pezzo grosso addirittura, 
con tanto di barba e di soprabitone, vi squadrava dall’alto 
al basso, accigliato, se per disgrazia avevate una faccia 
che non lo persuadesse, e vi gridava dietro dal suo 
gabbione :—C’é lo stoino per pulirsi le scarpe !—Un esercito 
di mangiapane, staffieri e camerieri, che sbadigliavano a 
bocca chiusa, camminavano in punta di piedi, e vi servivano 
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senza dire una parola o fare un passo di pit, con tanta 
degnazione da farvene passar la voglia. Ogni cosa regolata 
a suon di campanello, con un cerimoniale di messa cantata 
—per avere un bicchier d’acqua, o per entrare nelle stanze 
della figliuola. Lo stesso duca, all’ora di pranzo, si vestiva 
come se andasse a nozze. 


Don Gesualdo sees that he is totally out of place in these 
surroundings. It grieves him beyond measure to think of 
the wasteful expense of keeping all these lackeys in 
idleness. And when he dies, shortly afterwards, he has 
been even more thoroughly defeated by life, despite his 
riches, than the poverty-stricken fisher-folk of J Malavoglia. 
In Verga’s estimation, all people are ultimately vinti, 
irrespective of their material wealth or poverty, or their 
position in society. The main theme of Mastro-don Gesualdo 
is defined by Russo as ‘il mito della roba’, or the myth 
of property. Verga accepts the validity of the scriptural 
warning against the laying up of treasures upon earth. 
But as his other novels and short stories show, he believes 
the laying up of treasures in heaven to be no less 
improvident. All men crave for immortality. Some, like 
the paterfamilias of I Malavoglia, Padron ’Ntoni, seek it 
in the solidarity and permanence of the family: others, 
like Mastro-don Gesualdo (a man who ‘ fa tutti i mestieri 
in cui c’é da guadagnare ’) seek it by the accumulation of 
riches. But both are ultimately defeated. 


Verga’s stories do not have happy endings. But it 
would be a mistake to think of him as a sombre pessimist. 
He harbours no illusions about human society, but, at the 
same time, he possesses an awareness of the comic side 
to our daily lives, and even in the midst of catastrophe his 
characters never lose their capacity to smile at their 
misfortunes. It is this which endears them to the reader, 
stirring his compassion and demanding his participation 
in their joys and sorrows. Verga’s great merit lies in his 
ability to arouse compassion whilst avoiding completely 
all traces of sentimentality, and this is because he presents 
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life as it is, free from the distortions of rose-tinted spectacles. 
His stories are an unfailing source of interest, not only to 
those who care about good literature, but also to the 
historian, for whom Verga’s novels provide an invaluable 
record of Sicilian society at a critical stage of Italian history. 
In his style and language he is far ahead of his time, and 
it is only comparatively recently that his true worth has 
been recognized in his own country. Outside Italy, he is 
still grossly under-rated, largely because of the extreme 
difficulty of translation. Even the Lawrence versions 
(which only cover a part of his work) leave much to be 
desired, since Lawrence’s knowledge of Italian was 
imperfect, and he devoted insufficient time to his trans- 
lations. Consequently, we find phrases like ‘a picnic in 
the country ’ being translated as ‘ the ringing of the bells’ 
—an elementary error, resulting from confusion of the 
words campagna and campana, a ‘fiancée’ is translated 
as a ‘ wife’, and a ‘ mother’ becomes a ‘ midwife ’. Clearly 
the English-speaking world will have no conception of 
Verga’s true greatness until reliable translations become 
available. The ideal Verga translator will be someone who 
is aware of the poetic capabilities of language, someone— 
as Lawrence said—‘ who could absolutely handle English 
in the dialect ’, someone who has a perfect knowledge of 
colloquial Italian, someone who possesses Verga’s infinite 
compassion for humanity, and someone who has the time 
to do full justice to this neglected master of modern 
European prose. 


G. H. McWILLIAM 
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EDMUND BURKE, CHARLES VALLANCEY, AND 
THE SEBRIGHT MANUSCRIPTS 


A RECENT commemorative exhibition of the Irish manu- 
scripts collected by Edward Lhuyd (1660-1709) emphasized 
that they are among the more valued possessions of Trinity 
College. It has long been known that many of Lhuyd’s 
manuscripts came to the College through the influence of 
Edmund Burke upon Sir John Sebright (1725-1794), their 
owner for many decades in the eighteenth century ; but 
the story of the travels of the Sebright group has never 
been clear. Actually Burke was only one of several people 
involved, and chance seems to have played a large part 
in the arrival of so much of the Sebright collection at 
Trinity. Chance was particularly favourable to the College; 
for many of the other Lhuyd manuscripts perished in a 
disastrous fire in a London binder’s shop, and still more 
may have gone up in the flames that destroyed Hafod, 
the great house of Thomas Johnes in Wales, in 1807.1 
The story of Trinity’s Sebright manuscripts begins with 
Dr. Thomas Leland, Fellow of Trinity College, during the 
period in which he was writing his History of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1773). Leland wrote to Charles O’Conor of 
Belanagare, the great Irish antiquary, on 9g December, 1769, 
“I have just received from London two Vols of Irish 
Manuscripts part of the Chandois Collection. Will you 
come & look at them? & if worth while take them into 
1 Mr. William O’Sullivan, Assistant in Charge of Manuscripts in 
Trinity College Library, has written a valuable commentary on Edward 
Lhuyd for the exhibition ; and I wish to thank him for helping me with 


the earlier history of the Sebright manuscripts and with their identification 
in Trinity’s collection. 
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you own Hands? I shall come out of our College Chapel 
tomorrow between Eleven & Twelve. And if your Devotions 
don’t detain you much longer, you might possibly give 
them a slight Inspection at Clare Street where they lye ’? 
Leland was mistaken—and his mistake was adopted by 
others in the next few years—in assuming that the manu- 
scripts he had received had been collected by Lhuyd for 
James Brydges, first duke of Chandos. The Chandos 
collection was a different group of manuscripts altogether. 
The group from which Leland’s two volumes came had 
been purchased by Sir Thomas Saunders Sebright in a 
sale held in 1713 to pay debts left by Lhuyd at his death 
in 1709. They passed through the succession of Sebright 
baronets to Sir John in 1761, who had been an army officer 
in Ireland and was now M.P. for Bath. The two volumes 
sent to Leland came from Edmund Burke, who said later 
that they were an ‘accidental discovery, at my friend 
Sir John Seabright’s’.* Burke probably knew Sebright 
even before beginning his parliamentary career in 1765. 
He certainly knew Leland was working on a history of 
Ireland ; he and his friends had often urged Leland to 
the task. He must have known also that Leland was then 
Librarian at Trinity, and he could have guessed that 
the manuscripts would be passed to another of his friends, 
Charles O’Conor. O’Conor had agreed to help Leland 
with Irish materials for his history and Leland had acquired 
for him the privilege of reading in the Library, with its 
wealth of books and manuscripts, not ordinarily accessible 
then to a ‘ Milesian’ and catholic, descendant of the 
O’Conors of Connaught.! 


In the following March, Leland was able to write to 
Burke: ‘ The Irish books which I received (from you I 


2 Royal Irish Academy, MS. B. 1. 2. 

3 Burke to Vallancey, 15 August, 1783, in An essay on the primitive 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland (Dublin, 1807), p. 188. 

4 See Walter D. Love, ‘ Charles O’Conor of Belanagare and Thomas 
Leland’s ‘ philosophical’ History of Ireland, Irish Historical Studies, 
forthcoming. 
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presume) are before O’Conor, and in a little time I shall 
be able to send you a particular account of their contents, 
which, it seems, are new and curious, but all relating to 
the antient state of the kingdom, which I can only treat 
in a preliminary discourse’. Despite his great Irish 
erudition, O’Conor was unable to make very much of the 
manuscripts, especially the parts that contained the old 
‘Brehon ’ laws, so hard to decipher that he supposed them 
to be written in a special dialect, like ‘law French’. They 
were passed on to an officious and ambitious new expert, 
Major Charles Vallancey, an army officer from England, 
who had begun to study Irish and longed to cut a figure 
as an antiquary. He had transferred to the Engineers 
and became involved in making surveys of the country for 
military information—‘ It was on these excursions that 
he had such an interesting view of the most unfrequented 
recesses of Ireland, and he determined to acquire a 
knowledge of its language ’.6 By 1770 he considered himself 
a ‘master of the ancient language’ and embarked upon 
the publication of Collectanea de rebus hibernicis, in which 
he intended to print translations of all the materials of 
Irish history, including the ‘many sheets’ on the laws 
‘collected by that great antiquarian Ed. Lhwyd, for the 
Chandos Library’, obtained, he said, ‘from Sir John 
Seabright, by the favourable intercession of the Earl of 
Charlemont ’.? Charlemont, Burke, and Leland were 
friends ;§ perhaps Charlemont arranged for the shipment 
of the two volumes of Sebright’s manuscripts from London 
to Dublin, or perhaps he asked Sebright’s permission that 
they be passed from Charles O’Conor to Vallancey. In 


522 March, 1770, in The works and correspondence of the Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke (London, 1852), i, p. 111-112. 

6 J. Warburton, J. Whitelaw, Robert Walsh, History of the city of 
Dublin (London, 1818), ii, p. 918, from an account of Vallancey ‘ partly 
communicated by himself, a short time before his death’. 

7 Collectanea de rebus hibernicis i, p. iv; from number 1, 1770. 

8 They were communicating at this time. For example, Burke to 
Charlemont, 8 May, 1769, in HMC Charlemont i, p. 294 : ‘ and remember 
me to our friend, Leland’. 
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any case, Vallancey certainly had obtained the manuscripts 
by the time he wrote to O’Conor in 1772, ‘ I am in possession 
of the two Volumes of manuscripts which were once in your 
hands’. He published that year his Essay on the antiquity 
of the Irish language, in which he boasted that he was 
working from manuscripts which once belonged to Lhuyd; 
and O’Conor wrote a letter to the editor of the London 
Chronicle, ‘ puffing’ the essay and saying that he was 
“well informed’ that Sebright manuscripts had ‘lately 
been put into the hands of Mr. Vallancey by Sir John 
Sebright, Bart. and that he is now engaged in collecting 
and translating’ everything he could find of ancient 
laws.1° 

Vallancey’s success with the manuscripts was told by 
Leland when he published in 1773 his History of Ireland. 
“Two volumes of old Irish manuscripts,’ he announced, 
‘which appear to have been part of Mr. Lluyd’s collection 

. were communicated to me in London, by Edmund 
Burke, Esq. and conveyed to Ireland. They contain 
tracts apparently judicial ... pronounced by readers of 
the Irish language to be fragments of the Seanchas-Moir 
compiled by Patrick, or rather much earlier, by some 
pagan legislator: they were acknowledged to be written 
in a dialect different from that of their poets and annalists ; 
and such, as they who studied these poets and annalists 
could not explain. They were indeed discouraged from 
the attempt, not only by the difficulties of an obsolete 
language, but by a strange confusion and incoherence 
which appeared in these writings even where the words 
were intelligible. It was suspected, that this arose from 
an affectation of obscruity. But a more natural solution 
hath been just now given. Charles Vallancey, Esq. a 
native of England, by a labourious attention to the ancient 


91 August, 1772, R.I.A., MS. B. 1. 2. 

10 A draft of this letter is in the O’Conor Don MSS., Clonalis, Co. 
Roscommon. I wish to thank the Rev. Charles O’Conor, s.J., and Miss 
Josephine O’Conor, for letting me read these manuscripts. 
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language of Ireland, had gained a knowledge of it, sur- 
prising to those natives who made it the great object of 
their study. To him I communicated these old manu- 
scripts, and he claims the merit of first explaining them, 
and has obligingly furnished me with translations and 
copious extracts of the ancient Irish laws, contained in 
these books, and another of the same kind in the library 
of Trinity College Dublin. A considerable part of the 
difficulty by which Mr. Lluyd and other inspectors of these 
books hitherto experienced, arose, it seems, from not 
adverting to the proper method of reading them ; as they 
are written in the manner well known to the Grecian 
antiquary by the name of BousTROPHEDON.!! Bous- 
trophedon meant, in this case, that there are symbols 
used in some Irish manuscripts to indicate that the reader 
should stop at the sign, skip to the next line and then 
come back to the sign again and read on. A Vallancey 
improving upon Lhuyd was cutting quite a figure in the 
world of antiquaries. 

There can be no doubt that of these two manuscripts 
received by Leland from Burke, and worked upon by 
O’Conor and Vallancey, one is now in Trinity College 
Library numbered H. 2.16, and the other was Trinity’s 
H. 2. 15, which has since been divided into two bindings 
and may be called H. 2. 15a and H. 2. 15b. In the Essay 
on the antiquity of the Irish language (Dublin, 1772), p. 55, 
Vallancey offered a ‘Specimen of the Bearla Feni or 
Phoenician Dialect of this Country ... extracted from 
the ancient Law Books now in the Author’s Possession ’. 
The lines in the extract are from H.2.15a, p. 12, col. 
a, and the title to which Vallancey refers (‘ the Sehanchas 
mor or the Great Antiquity, being a Code of Laws composed 
by Sean the son of Aigid in the Time of Fergus MacLeid 
King of Ulster, 26 Years before birth of Christ ’) is almost 


11 History of Ireland (Dublin, 1773), i, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 
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an exact quote from a page of contents inserted at the 
beginning of H. 2. 15a in the hand of Charles O’Conor. 


On the same page of the Essay Vallancey offered 
another ‘Specimen’, this one ‘extracted from another 
ancient Manuscript on Vellum in the Author’s Possession ’. 
He added that ‘ This Manuscript bears the name of Edward 
Lhwyd on several leaves’, and must have once belonged 
“to the Collection of that great Antiquary’. H. 2.16 
used to bear Lhuyd’s name on a flyleaf, according to a 
mid-nineteenth century description,” and the passage 
that Vallancey proceeded to quote on page 56 of his Essay 
is from column 250 of H. 2.16. He had found it easily 
because Lhuyd had referred to this passage for an extract 
and had distinctly noted the number ‘ 250’. Vallancey’s 
reason for using the extract was to show that Lhuyd had 
not realized the significance of ‘ Boustrophedon’ and had 
consequently made ‘a strange jumble of unconnected 
words’. No wonder he was unable to understand the 
language! A third extract given by Vallancey, as another 
reconstruction and correction of Lhuyd’s ‘jumble’, seems 
also to have been taken from column 250 of H. 2. 16— 
but the bottom half of the column where it must have 
appeared is now so faded that it is impossible to read. 
Could this effacement be the result of the energetic 
Vallancey’s hard wear on the manuscript? 


The same two volumes provided Vallancey with material 
for the Collectanea during the next few years. Collectanea 
number 4, printed in 1775, presents two fragments, with 
translations, of the Brehon laws ‘In the Possession of 
Sir John Seabright, Bart., being Part of the Collection 


12 John O’Donovan, * 
f. 219. 

13 Edward Lhuyd, Archaeologia Britannica (Oxford, 1707), p. 316, 
in his preface to the ‘ Irish-English dictionary ’. 


Catalogue of the Irish MSS.’, T.C.D., MS. V. 1. 21, 
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made by Mr. Edw. Lhwyd.’ Both are from MS. H. 2. 15a, 
He also made various references to MS. H.2.15; for 
instance, he quoted a letter in column 369 of that manuscript 
in Collectanea number 5 (p. 111), published in 1781. Even 
when the manuscripts themselves were no longer in his 
possession, he could go on using their material because 
Maurice O’Gorman, a well-known scribe and one of 
Vallancey’s Irish teachers, made copies of the legal parts 
for him. They have survived in a volume now in the 
Royal Irish Academy (MS. 23. Q. 12), into which Vallancey 
has written some of the translations that he published in 
the Collectanea. 

Although modern Irish scholars deplore Vallancey’s 
translations and scoff at the uses to which he put the 
material of H. 2. 15 and H. 2. 16, especially his ‘ collation ’ 
of the language there with ‘ Phoenician’ (which was his 
way of proving ‘the antiquity of the Irish language’), 
in the 1770s it seemed very impressive that he made 
sense of passages that had defeated the great Lhuyd. The 
flush of his flourishing reputation as an Irish scholar in 
these years was reflected in his success at persuading the 
Royal Dublin Society to create a special ‘ select committee ’ 
for Irish antiquarian study. It was approved in May of 
1772 and for awhile was very active in seeking out the 
sites of Irish antiquities, soliciting ancient Irish manuscripts, 
and urging Vallancey to publish his ‘ discoveries’ to the 
world. Leland and Vallancey were its secretaries and a 
fairly large sum was collected in dues. Although the 
membership was less than thirty in number, it was highly 
‘select ’ indeed, for it included great patrons like Lord 
Charlemont and Sir Lucius O’Brien. But all their activity 

14‘ Fragment I’, pp. 9-18 of the Collectanea, is from H. 2. 15a, p. 30, 
col. b, to p. 34, col. b. ‘Fragment II’, pp. 18-23 of the Collectanea, 
continues from the same section in H. 2. 15a, but somewhat reordered— 
one group of selections (paragraphs 22 through 26) is from H. 2. 15a, 
p. 29, col. b, to p. 30, col. a; the second group (paragraphs 27 through 
32) is from p. 28, col. b, to p. 29, col. b, in the manuscript. These selections, 


rather differently translated, are to be found in the Ancient laws of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1886-1901), v, pp. 394-406, 386-388, and 380-384. 
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led to nothing—the Collectanea collapsed with number 4, 
in 1775, and the select committee had its last recorded 
meeting on 24 February, 1774.!° Vallancey soon became 
absorbed in military duties connected with the American 
war, and the other members lost interest. Apparently the 
two volumes of Irish manuscripts were sent back to Burke, 
who was to return them to Sebright. 


At the end of the decade of the 1770s and in the early 
Sos, Vallancey, now Colonel, was the inspiration of a 
new flurry of antiquarian activity ; there was a new 
committee (which was to lead in a few years to the formation 
of the Royal Irish Academy) and there was another 
succession of numbers of the Collectanea. Vallancey wanted 
it to publish more ancient law. He knew by this time 
that there were more Irish manuscripts in Sebright’s 
collection and he imagined that they all contained legal 
material. He was determined to obtain the manuscripts 
for transcription and translation. In the first new issue 
of the Collectanea, published in early 1781, he wrote, ‘ we 
are informed that the most complete collection now extant 
of the Brehon Laws was in the duke of Chandois’ Library, 
but not perfect, and that twenty-eight volumes of these 
laws, formerly in that library, are now in the possession 
of Sir John Seabright, Bart., who has indulged the author 
of the Collectanea with two volumes ; all lovers of antiquity 
should be very desirous to have clean copies of those 
volumes taken off and published.”* By the time this was 
printed Vallancey had received an infuriating answer to a 
request he made for the Sebright collection, as he explained 
to O’Conor in a letter : ‘ What an acquisition the remaining 
part of the Brehon Glossary would have been. The first 
Vol? of the Brehon Laws borrowed from S™ Jn° Seabright 
‘are! not yet returned to him. S! L. O’Brien delivered 
them to E? Burke 4 years since. Sir Jn° refuses to part 





15 The committee’s minutes have survived in R.I.A., MS. 24. E. 7. 
16 Vol. ii, pp. 24-25. 
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with more till the former are restored to him.’!” Sir Lucius 
O’Brien had been president of the select committee of the 
Royal Dublin Society and was friendly with the new or 
‘revived ’ group of antiquaries. He was also an old friend 
of Burke’s, and wrote to him immediately: ‘Our Friends 
Lord Charlemont & Coll. Vallancey have often applyed 
to me of late about two Volumes of S' John Seabrights 
Irish Manuscripts which had been borrowed by you for 
the use of our Irish Antiquarian Society & which Sir 
John does not Recollect to have been Returned. Give me 
Leave to Ask did I not Return them myself to you about 
4 or 5 Yr ago to be Sent to S’ John, I think I carried 
them to London for that Purpose, If so I pray you Send 
them to him’.!8 

If it was true that Burke had been so negligent as to 
have kept the two Sebright manuscripts for four or five 
years, he quickly remedied the situation by returning them ; 
for Sir John was willing by July of this year, 1781, to do 
more than loan his collection—he had decided to give his 
Irish manuscripts to Trinity College. This good news was 
announced to Sir Lucius O’Brien by another Irish antiquary, 
the Chevalier O’Gorman, expatriate and officer of the 
army of the French king. O’Gorman had just seen the 
man who was the financial patron of the revived antiquarian 
society, Colonel William Burton, newly become ‘ Burton 
Conyngham’ with a great inheritance from his uncle. 
Burton Conyngham, upon arriving from Bath, announced 
that ‘ Sir John Seabright was preparing to send his valuable 
collection of Irish MSS as a present to the Colledge of 
Dublin for the use of the nation, which they [the manu- 
scripts] regarded’, and hoped that everybody else who 
had Irish manuscripts in England would do the same.!® 
O’Gorman communicated the news to Charles O’Conor 


17 23 February, 1781, R.I.A., MS. B. 1. 2. 

18 24 February, 1781, Burke MSS., Central Library, Sheffield, England. 
I wish to thank the Earl Fitzwilliam and the Trustees of the Wentworth 
Woodhouse Settled Estates for permission to use this material. 

19 O’Gorman to O’Brien, 12 July, 1781, R.1.A., MS. 24. D. 18. 
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too—and in almost the same words—but he added that 
the spectacle of Conyngham’s being ‘still animated with 
the most warm zeal for the antiquities of his Country’ 
made him reflect how ‘ pleasing’ it was ‘to see such a 
spirit ... among our very later oppressors ’.2° ‘ Milesian ’ 
and catholic O’Gorman and O’Conor did not forget that 
Conyngham was ‘ Cromwellian’, and rejoiced in the new 
tolerant spirit that seemed to have descended upon Irish 
circles in the early 1780s. 

O’Conor answered that he was ‘ glad to find that the 
great change lately made in Coll : Conyngham’s Fortune 
[his inheritance], serves only to sharpen the Spur he put 
on, for the Investigation of our Antiquities’; but he 
wished that the Colonel had ‘ kept Seabright’s Collection 
for some time in his own Hands, before they are laid up 
or rather interred in the Manuscript Library of our College ’.”? 
Antiquaries and historians often complained in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries about the 
difficulty of getting to see Trinity College manuscripts. 
Vallancey shared O’Conor’s fear and acted upon it. Some- 
time after hearing of the gift he wrote to Sebright and 
received an answer that is still preserved with the 
manuscripts : ‘ Sir,—Before I acknowledged the honour 
of your letter received long ago, I hoped to receive an 
answer to one I wrote the primate of Ireland at Bath ; 
in which I took the liberty to enclose yours, as best 
expressive of your wishes, with which I join’d mine, 
that you might study the Irish M.S.S. as long as you 
thought proper, before they were to all eternity immured ’ ; 
it was signed by Sir John Sebright.?* Consequently, the 
Sebright collection went to Trinity by way of Colonel 
Vallancey. It is clear that they had reached him a few 
months later ; for he wrote in the twelfth number of the 
Collectanea, published in June of 1783, that ‘a great part ’ 


2019 July, 1781, R.I.A., MS. B. 1. 2. 
21 25 July, 1781, British Museum, Add. MS. 21121. 
22 16 December, 1782, T.C.D., MS. H. 2. l5da. 
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of Lhuyd’s collection ‘have now returned to my hands 
by the generosity of Sir J. Sebright ’,2* and in a letter to 
Edmund Burke he said, ‘ A few posts since, I did myself 
the honour of forwarding to you, the 12th No of my 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, in which I flatter myself 
you will find the ancient History of Ireland cleared of 
fable, and proved to be founded on fact. I have to assure 
you that the Mss lately put into my hands by the favour 
of Sir Jno Sebright, establish my System’.%* In July 
of the following year, 1784, Charles O’Conor wrote of the 
manuscripts ‘procured by M* Burke from Sir John 
Seabright, and now in the hands of Coll. Vallancey ’.5 
Apparently Vallancey kept the whole collection from 
the summer of 1783 until near 31 October, 1786. The 
Library Minutes, 1785-1816, recorded under receipts for 
1786 : ‘ Oct’ 31%* Rec? from the Vice Provost & lodged 
in the MS room a Box of MSS. said to be a present to 
this College from Sir John Sebright, NB no list or Paper 
was given with the said Box—’. Later Vallancey 
remembered this period as only a ‘few months’, when he 
wrote in 1804, in one of the many ‘ vindications’ of his 
system : ‘ Mr. Llwyd’s collection of the Irish MSS. (twenty- 
eight volumes) was presented by the present Sir John 
Seabright to the College of Dublin, at the instigation of the 
late Mr. Edmund Burke. They came through the hands of 
the author of this Vindication. During the few months 
they were in his possession, he made those extracts, which 
been communicated to the public from time to time ’.? 
There is little in the later numbers of the Collectanea that 
could be called ‘ extracts’ from the Sebright manuscripts. 
As time went on, Vallancey confused his extracts 
from the first two volumes in the 1770s with what he 
had taken from the rest of the collection, and he began 


23 Vol. iii, p. liv. 

2495 June, 1783, Burke MSS., Sheffield. 

25 O’Conor to O’Gorman, 22 July, 1784, B.M., Add. MS. 21121. 
26 Collectanea vi (Part I), pp. x-xi. 
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to exaggerate his use of the material as it seemed 
increasingly neglected and inaccessible in the library. In 
1807 he said, ‘ What I have written on the ancient history 
of Ireland, has been chiefly collected from the Irish 
manuscripts, presented to the University of Dublin, by 
the intercession of Mr. Edmond Burke. When they were 
in my possession, I made a short index to each volume, 
which was lost soon after I delivered them to the University: 
I marked the volumes with capital letters on the inside 
of the cover’.??. Vallancey’s all-too-fallible memory may 
have deceived him on this point of marking the manu- 
scripts, and then of course he always had a weakness of 
exaggeration. Although many of the manuscripts thought 
now to be from the Sebright collection bear the same 
bindings that they must have had in 1786, the year he 
delivered them, only two are marked with capital letters. 
MS. H. 2. 16 does have a large ‘A’ on a flyleaf. H. 2. 15a 
used to bear a large ‘B’ on a flyleaf, according to the 
descriptions of it by John O’Donovan.** MS. H. 3.17 has 
a large ‘ E’, which does seem to prove the point that the 
manuscripts—other than H. 2. 15 and H. 2. 16—had passed 
through Vallancey’s hands. There is a little additional 
evidence of his possession. For instance, MS. H. 4. 25 
was quoted in Collectanea number 13, published sometime 
in December, 1786, after the manuscripts had been received 
at Trinity.’ It is unfortunate that more evidence of 
Vallancey’s possession has not been produced, because 
there is a considerable discrepancy in his count of the 
collection as twenty-eight and the rather larger numbers 
assumed to be Sebright manuscripts by cataloguers. It 
is not altogether clear whether Vallancey or the cataloguers 
miscounted ; it should be noticed, however, that Vallancey 
had a prejudice in favour of ‘ twenty-eight ’, for he used 


27 An essay on the primitive inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
p-. 186. 

28 T.C.D., MS. V. 1.21, f. 207. 
29 Vol. iv, pp. xii-xiii, note. 
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the figure before he had seen the whole collection, as well 
as afterward. 

The best marks of the travels of the Sebrights are those 
found in H. 2.15 and H.2.16. Not only do they show 
that Vallancey used them in his Essay of 1772 and in 
Collectanea number 4 (1775), they show their passage 
from O’Conor to Vallancey to Burke and back to Vallancey. 
Each, for instance, contains in Charles O’Conor’s hand a 
page enumerating the contents of the volume; and in 
the contents page of H. 2. 15a Vallancey has appended a 
signed note to O’Conor’s description, while in H. 2. 16 
he has left some pencilled notes among O’Conor’s lines. 
This shows that he had the manuscripts after O’Conor 
had worked on them. Furthermore, Charles O’Conor and 
Vallancey have both left evidence of their reading of these 
volumes, and in a couple of places in MS. H. 2. 16 O’Conor 
has signed his name and given the dates we would expect : 
at the bottom of columns 536 and 537 he has written 
‘1770’, and at the end of column 369 he noted that he 
wrote his name in Dublin ‘29 January 1770’. But best 
of all is the group of notes at the bottom of column 869 
in the same manuscript. They are in three hands. The 
first is in Charles O’Conor’s, in Irish, translated by the 
editors of the facsimile Yellow Book of Lecan this way : 
‘I am Charles : i.e. a stone in lieu of an egg as compared 
with Brian Dorcha in the end of time A.D. 1770. In 
Dublin’. This must be O’Conor’s lament that he was 
unable to read all of the manuscript, and must have been 
written in by him in early 1770, after Leland had called 
him to read the two volumes Burke had sent. Then there 
is a note by Burke himself. He wrote, ‘ These last words 
written when the Manuscript was sent to Dublin in 1770. 
E. Burke’. He was referring to what Charles O’Conor had 
written in the left column of the page. He must have 
written it after the manuscripts had been returned to him 
by Sir Lucius O’Brien. This seems particularly plausible 
since Burke wrote ‘1770’, following O’Conor’s lead and 


Cc 
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forgetting that the manuscripts had actually been sent 
in 1769. And if he had written the note to refer to his 
own words, he would have had to give some other year ; 
surely he meant by ‘these’ last words O’Conor’s. There 
is in the same place yet another note, this time by Vallancey. 
He must have written it when the manuscript made its 
second journey to Dublin. Just over Burke’s note is the 
line ‘ Notes by ye Rt. Hon. Edm. Burke C.V.’ The initials 
are of course for Charles Vallancey. Just under Burke’s 
note is some Irish writing in Vallancey’s hand, translated 
by John O’Donovan to mean, ‘ You are quite right M!‘ 
Burke : I find that you understand Irish. I am Charles 
Vallancey an Englishman at Dublin 1785’. This is 
Vallancey’s comment on what Burke had written, and the 
date confirms his repossession of the volume between 1783 
and 1786.%° 

In 1812, the year of his death, Vallancey wrote of the 
Sebright collection as ‘imprisoned forever, ... in the 
manuscript closet of Trinity College’ where it was ‘ more 
than probable they will never be perused ’.*! If it is true 
that the collection returned to obscurity when it first 
went into the library at Trinity, it has not remained hidden. 
The Seabright manuscripts are now highly valued and 
carefully worked upon ; some have even been completely 
reproduced in facsimile at great cost, so that they can 
be read by scholars anywhere in the world. The cataloguers 
of the library have said, ‘The importance of our Irish 
collection depends above all on the manuscripts presented 
to the library by Sir John Sebright ’.*? 

To whom does Trinity owe its great gift? To Sir John 
Sebright, first of all, who had it in his power to bestow 

30 There is an account of these notes in T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, 
Catalogue of the Irish manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
(Dublin, 1921), p. 107, and in R. Atkinson, The Yellow Book of Lecan 
(Dublin, 1896), pp. 2-3. John O’Donovan, in T.C.D., MS. V. 1. 21, f. 
255, pointed out that the Irish was so bad that Vallancey had betrayed 
* his gross ignorance of the Irish language as well as of critical observation ’. 


31 An account of the ancient stone amphitheater (Dublin, 1812), p. 59. 
32 Abbott and Gwynn, Catalogue, p. xiv. 
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them. But secondly, I think, it is obligated to Charles 
Vallancey. It was he who began a campaign to acquire 
the two volumes he had already seen, along with the 
rest of the collection of Irish manuscripts, for Ireland. 
Burke, to be sure, had noticed them in the first place and 
was the person who had seen that two volumes were sent 
to Ireland in 1769. But he himself said to Vallancey, 
‘My merit in this matter, or indeed rather my fortune, 
has only been the accidental discovery, at my friend 
Sir John Seabright’s, of the Irish manuscripts, of which 
you have made so good an use, and my sending them 
over to Ireland. . . . mine is the sexton’s part in the sermon, 
who rung the bell for it ’.3* Vallancey has been denounced 
as one of those scholars ‘who have had influence in 
retarding real studies, but have added nothing to 
knowledge ’.*4 The Collectanea and his other fanciful 
works have been forgotten and are utterly useless to 
modern scholars. But should not he, funny old Quixote 
that he was, have some of the credit for the present 
possession of the Sebright manuscripts by Trinity College? 
In all fairness, we must say, yes. 


WALTER D. LOVE 


38 Burke to Vallancey, 15 August, 1783, ~. An essay on the primitive 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 18 
34 Dictionary of national biography. 
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GOETHE, GIESECKE, SCHIKANEDER AND 
“DIE ZAUBERFLOTE ” 


TuE sole authority for the story that Karl Ludwiy Metzler 
von Giesecke, better known in Dublin as Sir Charles 
Giesecke, Professor of Mineralogy in the Royal Dublin 
Society, was the author of the text of The Magic Flute 
is the opera singer, Julius Cornet, in his book, Die Oper 
in Deutschland (Hamburg, 1849). Cornet’s evidence was 
accepted by Otto Jahn in his monumental biography of 
Mozart (Leipzig, 1856-9) but was rejected in favour of 
Schikaneder by later editors. The story was revived by 
the late Professor E. J. Dent in 1913 (Mozart’s Operas) 
and was vigorously maintained by him in the last edition 
of this book (Oxford, 1947). It was contemptuously 
rejected by Egon Komorzynski in Der Vater der Zauberfléte. 
Emanuel Schikaneders Leben (Vienna, 1948), which in- 
corporates and expands material previously published by 
the same author. In its modern phase, therefore, the 
contest is between Dent’s authority as a musical critic 
and Komorzynski’s exhaustive biographical and literary 
research. Newcomers to the fray are Eduard Castle and 
Otto Rommel, and it is their contributions which have 
induced me to return to the subject. 

When Castle published the Goethe-Giesecke letters in 
1946, he was clearly unaware of their publication by me 


1 Eduard Castle : Aus Goethes mineralogischer Korrespondenz. Karl 
Ludwig Metzler von Giesecke, der angebliche Dichter der Zauberflite. In 
‘Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins’, 48, 49, u. 50. Band., 1946. 
Otto Rommel: Die Alt-Wiener Volkskomédie. Wien. Anton Schroll, 
1952. 
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in English translation in Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy (Session 1943-4) and of my earlier 
articles on Goethe and Giesecke.? Castle goes over the 
same ground, except that he is able to print Giesecke’s 
first letter to Goethe, written from Strassburg on November 
4th, 1819, which was not included in the transcripts kindly 
supplied to me in 1937 by the Goethe-Schiller Archiv in 
Weimar. On the other hand, Castle does not print Giesecke’s 
letter of May 6th, 1826, informing Goethe of his election 
s Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, although 
he mentions it, and the Diploma, as having been received 
by Goethe. The fifth letter of the series, written from 
Letterkenny, is left undated by Castle, whereas my copy 
reads : ‘ 22 September, 1826.’ Castle is in error in regarding 
this letter as the last of the correspondence and in assuming 
that Goethe never received the barometer readings which 
he had so persistently requested. They were sent to him 
on July 21st, 1827, together with a long letter in which 
are references to Baron Thunberg, the tragic death of 
George Knox, and Levison-Gower’s translation of Faust. 
The use Goethe made of the barometer readings is clearly 
set out in his letters to C. L. F. Schultz and Graf K. von 
Sternberg (both on 2gth June, 1829). 

Castle repeats the old error that Giesecke was Professor 
of Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. It is true that 
Giesecke signs his first letter to Goethe as ‘ Professor der 
Mineralogie in Dublin’. This is misleading, if not actually 
uncandid, as Giesecke must have been well aware that 
the recipient or any ordinary reader would naturally interpret 
the office as a university professorship. Giesecke was 
Professor in the Royal Dublin Society, not in the University 
nor in the Royal Irish Academy, of which he became Vice- 
President in 1831. He had no association with the 


2 Goethe, Giesecke and Dublin. In ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy ’, xli, C 9, 1933. 

Sir Charles Giesecke’s Autograph Albums. In ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy ’, xliii, C 9, 1936. 
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University except that he presented a collection of minerals 
to its museum and received in return permission to read 
in the Library. He was not a university professor and 
he was not Sir Charles Giesecke by right, only by courtesy 
as a general polite recognition of the Knighthood in the 
Dannebrog Order conferred on him by King Frederick VI 
of Denmark in 1814. 

Rommel was likewise unacquainted with my earlier 
publications on Giesecke, but my last paper, read at the 
Goethe Centenary Congress in 1949 and published in 
abridged form in Goethe und die Wissenschaft (1951), is 
quoted as a ‘ Nachtrag’ on p. 1088 of his book. Unhappily, 
Rommel repeats several of the errors made by John Francis 
Waller in the article on Giesecke in the Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography (1857-63). He even goes so far 
as to assert that Waller knew Giesecke and gives him 
credence on this assumption. The truth is that Waller’s 
article is an honest compilation of assertions of varying 
credibility ; some can be proved correct, others wrong ; 
some are possible but improbable, others are neither 
impossible nor improbable, but simply incapable of con- 
firmation or contradiction; other points are so badly 
stated as to lead the unwary reader to wrong conclusions. 
Rommel, for instance, is misled into believing that Giesecke 
had theatrical failures in England. 

It is true that in 1855 Waller became Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Dublin Society and therefore had access to 
the Minutes of its Proceedings and documents, which the 
present writer has also seen, such as Giesecke’s application 
for the Professorship of Mineralogy. But when Giesecke 
died in March, 1833, Waller was only twenty-three. He 
had been a student in Trinity College from 1827 to 1831 
and was called to the Irish Bar in 1833. It is true that 
they could have met, but it is surely rash to rely on the 
entirely unknown extent of Waller’s personal acquaintance 
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(if any) with Giesecke for the accuracy of the biographical 
details contained in the article.® 


Castle quotes no authority for the correct account he 
gives of Giesecke’s early life; but it is to be assumed 
from his passing reference to the reprint (Copenhagen, 
1910) of Giesecke’s Mineralogisches Reisejournal iiber 
Grénland that he relies on the accurate information which 
the editor, K. J. V. Steenstrup, sought and found in 
Augsburg and Dublin. It was Steenstrup who first 
established the circumstances of Giesecke’s family history 
and proved that Johann Georg Metzler and Sir Charles 
Giesecke were the same person. 


Castle does, however, introduce two new points: the 
first to explain why Giesecke abandoned his legal studies 
at the University of Géttingen and the second to explain 
the change of name from Metzler to Giesecke. Without 
quoting a source, Castle states categorically that the young 
student was fascinated by the actress, Felizitas Abbt, wife 
of the ‘ Prinzipal’, or actor-manager, Karl Friedrich Abbt, 
and that he followed her to Bremen at Michaelmas, 1783, 
and remained attached to or in attendance on the company 
until it broke up on Abbt’s death two months later. 
Giesecke then, as we know from other sources, found 
employment with Grossmann in Frankfort. Castle’s 
conjecture is consistent with but not specifically confirmed 
by the two autograph albums that have survived. Neither 
Abbt nor his wife nor Grossmann appears, though they 
may have contributed to the missing album, the existence 
of which I have postulated elsewhere as containing most 
of the evidence of Giesecke’s theatrical life. Castle wrongly 
gives the impression that Giesecke first visited Bremen 
about Michaelmas, 1783. This is not so; the albums 
prove that he was in Bremen on eighteen dates in the 


3It must be admitted that Waller’s accuracy with regard to the 
date of Giesecke’s birth is surprising. It was unknown to Robert Hutton, 
Giesecke’s executor, who presumably placed the memorial tablet in St. 
George’s Church. It was ascertained independently by Steenstrup in 1910. 
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year 1782. He undoubtedly had relatives in Bremen and 
it is clear from the following entry, made on July 6th, 1782, 
that he was in a gloomy frame of mind: 


‘ Lachen ist unser Beruf—der finstre Triumer sizt einsam, 
und siehet in Nebel mancherley Bilder. Er wird ein Mysticus, 
oder ein Goldmacher, jenen plagen die Blaihungen der 
Ichheit, dieser geréth an den Bettelstab, und beyde strafen 
sich selber. Es ist théricht, Leute im Bann zu thun, denen 
man zu lachen geben sollte ; denn es gibt Falle, da Beiregung, 
ein Madgen, und acht und vierziger mehr ausrichten als 
—Griinde. 


Liebster Gieseke,* lache auch du, so lange dir der Himmel 
die Gabe zu lachen verleiht, und denke, auch entfernt an 
deinen so gern lachenden Freund und Cousin. 

Johann Fr. Bekenn 

Bremen d. 6 July, der Handl. Bef. 

1782. 

Wat sagst du nu—Oltje? 

The second interesting conjecture made by Castle is 
that Johann Georg Metzler changed his name to Giesecke 
as a mark of gratitude to a patron, probably someone of 
that name who had made it possible for him to enter the 
university. I am not satisfied with my own guess that the 
change had something to do with the Klopstock-Giseke 
sentimentality of the Géttinger Hain and Castle’s sugges- 
tion is well worthy of pursuit. One would expect the 
grateful youth to request his benefactor to record his 
name and sentiments in a ‘Stammbuch’ but alas! no 
other Giesecke appears in either of the albums. There are 
only two clues, both very slight, in favour of Castle’s 
hypothesis: firstly, the words fautoribus amicisque sacrum 
on the title page of Album 3, dated ‘ Augsburg, the ides 
of September, 1781’, and secondly, a page torn out at 
the beginning of Album 5, which suggests that the six 
entries of 1781 were made at a time when the book belonged 


4The name ‘Gieseke’ is written heavily, in Giesecke’s own hand, 
over the rough surface of an erasure, as though in correction of something 
else, presumably ‘ Metzler’. 
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to somebody else, perhaps the elusive patron himself. 
If this guess is near the mark, then young Metzler’s 
ownership of the volume begins with the Bremen entries 
of 1782. In any case, if there is a senior Giesecke to be 
sought, the trail seems to lead to Bremen rather than to 
Augsburg. Why should a boy from Augsburg choose the 
university of Géttingen? One can only guess. It was a 
long way to go. Perhaps the headmaster of his school 
in Augsburg, Hieronymus Andreas Mertens, had 
recommended Gottingen as the best university for Law. 
Perhaps the conjectural patron was a lawyer. Perhaps, 
perhaps ... Again, why ‘ Karl Ludwig’ in place of 
‘Johann Georg’? Must we look for a Karl Ludwig 
Giesecke, senior? Or is Karl Ludwig an indication of 
youthful hero-worship? Was the boy thinking of Karl 
Ludwig, Elector of the Palatinate, son of the unfortunate 
Frederick and brother of Sophia, whose son, George 
Augustus, had founded the University of Géttingen and 
become king of England? 

Like Komorzynski and Castle, Rommel rejects Giesecke’s 
claim to have been the author of the text of Die Zauberflite. 
Komorzynski brands Giesecke as a liar and a plagiarist ; 
Dent accepts his Dublin reputation as a scholar and a 
gentleman; Rommel is concerned only to vindicate 
Schikaneder and to discredit Cornet. Let us now consider 
the evidence and the interpretation which Rommel gives 
it. 

1. According to Dent, who relies partly on the Masonic 
writings of Herbert Bradley and Richard Koch, the Preface 
to Schikaneder’s Spiegel von Arkadien (1794), which I 
have not myself seen, declares that a theatrical journalist 
had been impertinent enough to claim co-authorship in 
Die Zauberflite. This statement proves that the writer 
of the Preface, presumably Schikaneder himself, was 
aware of and repudiated, as early as 1794, a rumour that 
some other person had had a share in the composition of 
the text. The description ‘ theatrical journalist’ might 
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just possibly apply to Giesecke, who had had some slight 
journalistic experience before joining Schikaneder’s 
company, but it is most unlikely, as Giesecke remained in 
Schikaneder’s employment until 1799. The fact remains : 
in or before 1794, somebody other than Schikaneder was 
rumoured to have had a share in the libretto. Rommel 
mentions rumours concerning persons other than Giesecke 
which have already been disposed of by Komorzynski and 
others, and he is content to vindicate Schikaneder’s 
authorship with the generous testimony of his friend and 
rival, Joachim Perinet: 


‘ Hier ist auch ein Gerede zu widerlegen, das sich fast all- 
gemein falschlich verbreitete, als ware Schikaneder nicht 
Vater und eigener Fabrizierer seiner theatralischen Kinder. 
Es ist erwiesen, dass Plan und Dialogisierung sein Eigen 
ist, und Herr Winter, der zugleich Inspizient dieses Theaters 
ist, wird es attestieren, denn nur er und vielleicht er allein 
kann Schikaneders Hieroglyphen lesen, die er immer zuerst 
zu kopieren bekommt. Dass tibrigens Schikaneder nicht 
alle Poesie seiner Opern schrieb, leugnet er wohl selbst 
nicht ab’. ® 





By ‘ Poesie’, says Rommel, Perinet means ‘ versi- 
fiziertes ’ (song and verse) and he admits that Schikaneder 
must inevitably have called on collaborators to help him 
out with the forty-five pieces which he staged between 
1789 and 1800. Giesecke may well have helped now and 
then, but not with Die Zauberfldte, for two reasons ° 
firstly, the close and continuous co-operation between 
Mozart and Schikaneder, for which Rommel provides 
ample documentation, leaves no room for a collaborator, 
and secondly, the ‘ Poesie’ of Die Zauberflote is beneath 
Giesecke’s intellectual level, as his authentic works show. 

2. In 1789 Schikaneder had successfully staged an 
opera entitled Oberon, with text by Giesecke and music 
by Wranitzky, first published in 1806 as Oberon, Kénig 
der Elfen. Romantisch-komische Oper. Giesecke’s text 


5 Theatralische Gesprdache, 1801. 
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was a very close copy of an opera by Friederike Sophie 
Seyler (the Sophie Hensel of Lessing’s Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie), published in 1789 under the title of Hiion 
und Amande and again in 1792 as Oberon, Konig der 
Elfen, ein romantisches Singspiel, nach Wieland. It is 
for this plagiarism that Komorzynski calls Giesecke a 
swindler but Rommel takes a milder view. 

The question is, therefore, was Giesecke’s Oberon used 
as a foundation for Die Zauberflite Here we must 
distinguish between Giesecke’s text and Wranitzky’s 
music. Dent gives adequate musical evidence to show that 
Mozart used Wranitzky’s score as a model for the operatic 
composition of Die Zauberflite. This procedure must 
have involved some consideration of Giesecke’s Jibretto 
but not necessarily a parallel or consistent use of it. Rommel 
states emphatically that there are no verbal borrowings 
from Oberon in Die Zauberflite. He admits the possibility 
of one or two echoes in some of the songs but denies that 
any textual conclusions concerning Die Zauberfldte can be 
drawn from the published Oberon of 1806. Komorzynski 
has evidently abandoned his former opinion (see his earlier 
book, Emanuel Schikaneder, 1901) that Giesecke’s Oberon 
is used as far as the first ‘Finale’. He may have been 
thinking of Wranitzky rather than of Giesecke. It might 
still be worth while to go beyond Giesecke and examine 
the first edition (1789) of Friederike Seyler’s Hiion wnd 
Amande. 

3. Rommel quotes a ‘ Novelle”’ entitled Zauberflote, 
Dorfbarbier, Fidelio, written by Georg Friedrich Treitschke 
and published in 1841 in the musical. ‘ Taschenbuch ’ 
Orpheus. This is a work of fiction in the conversational 
style of Tieck or Hoffmann. In this story, Schikaneder is 
represented as rushing to Mozart in a moment of extreme 
financial anxiety with the rough draft of the Jzbretto in 
his hand and a request for immediate help in the com- 
pletion of the opera. It is stated in the story that 
Schikaneder left most of the versifying to his prompter, 
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Haselbéck—the name is perhaps the foundation for the 
Helmbéck of Cornet’s reminiscences eight years later— 
but particularly reserved the réle of Papageno for his 
own further individual attention as he proposed to sing 
it himself. Treitschke’s story, says Rommel, although the 
situations are imaginary, was actually used within three 
years by minor writers on Mozart as a record of fact. 

Treitschke’s ‘ Novelle’ had some slight contact with 
reality inasmuch as he was able to draw on the reminiscences 
of Ignaz von Seyfried, who was fifteen years old when 
Die Zauberfléte was performed for the first time and who 
knew both Schikaneder and Giesecke well. The Mozarteum 
in Salzburg possesses a fragment of a letter from Seyfried 
to Treitschke in which the former, writing about the end 
of 1840, that is, in the year before his death and almost 
fifty years after the appearance of the opera, encourages 
Treitschke in the notion that it was Perinet’s sudden 
production of Kaspar der Fagottist oder Die Zauberflote 
that threw Schikaneder into a panic of anxiety and 
impatience, the point being, of course, that both Kaspar 
der Fagottist and Die Zauberfldte were adaptations of a 
story by J. A. Liebeskind, entitled Lulu oder Die Zauberflite 
and published in 1789 in Wieland’s Dschinnistan, a 
collection of fairy-tales. Rommel holds Seyfrid responsible, 
via Treitschke’s ‘ Novelle’, for the dissemination of the 
theory that Die Zauberflite was completed in haste in 
competition with Kaspar der Fagottist. He is, however, 
inclined to accept Seyfried’s statement, in the above letter, 
that it was Giesecke who drew Schikaneder’s attention to 
Wieland’s Dschinnistan, of which Schikaneder made 
further use after Die Zauberfldite. Komorzynski shows 
conclusively that not only Ludu but two or three other 
tales in the collection as well could be regarded as sources 
for the libretto. 

4. We now come to the main piece of evidence in this 
controversy, viz., Cornet’s alleged conversation with 
Giesecke, which Jahn and Dent accept and Rommel, Castle 
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and Komorzynski reject. The relevant passage in Cornet’s 
book, Die Oper in Deutschland, published in Hamburg in 
1849, has been reprinted many times: 


‘ Original-deutsche Opernbiicher waren unter Obigen [list 
of Operas 1790-1800] ... und vor allen die acht deutsche 
, Zauberfléte‘ von Schikaneder und seinem Choristen 
Giesecke, der ihm den Plan der Handlung, Scenen-Einthei- 
lung und die bekannten naiven Reime machte ... 

Dieser Giesecke—ein relegierter Student von Halle 
[wrong!], geboren in Braunschweig [wrong!]—war Verfasser 
mehrerer Zauberopern, auch der _ , Zauberfléte‘ (nach 
; Wielands Lulu) woran Schikaneder nur anderte, strich und 
; zusetzte, und sich den Autornamen vindicirte. Der arme 

Giesecke fand bei Schikaneders Biihne, damals noch auf 
der Wieden im Freyhaus (nicht , an der Wien ‘) als Chorist 
und fiir kleine Rollen eine kiimmerliche Existenz. Nach 
einiger Zeit verschwand er; Niemand wuBte wohin. Im 

Sommer des Jahres 1818 zu Wien, setzte sich einst ein 
| feiner alter Herr in blauem Frack und weifem Halstuch, 
§ mit einem Orden geziert, zu uns an den Wirtstisch, an 
t welchem sich Ignaz von Seyfried, Korntheuer, Jul. Laroche, 

Kistner, Gned und ich taglich zum Mittag versammelten. 

Der ehrwiirdige schneeweile Kopf, die gewahlte Art zu 

sprechen, das ganze Benehmen machte einen angenehmen 
; Eindruck auf uns alle. Es war der ehemalige Chorist Giesecke, 
der jetzt als Professor an der Universitat Dublin, mit einer 
naturhistorischen Sammlung aus dem Pflanzen- Mineral- 
und Thierreich direct von Island [wrong!] und Lappland 
[wrong!] nach Wien kam, um dieselbe dem kaiserlichen 
Naturalkabinette einzuverleiben. Seyfried war der Einzige, 
der ihn erkannte. Die Freude des alten Herrn iiber Wien 
und seine Anerkennung vom Kaiser Franz—(der ihn mit 
einer von Solitéren strotzenden, wirklich prachtvollen 
f Golddose voll der neuesten Cremnitzer beschenkte) war der 
Lohn vieljaihriger Entbehrungen und Leiden. Bei dieser 
Gelegenheit erfuhren wir dann so vieles aus der alten Zeit ; 
unter andern lernten wir auch in ihm (der zu dem damals 
hochverpénten Orden der Freimaurer gehérte), den eigent- 
lichen Verfasser der Zauberfléte kennen (wovon Seyfried 
allerdings eine Ahnung hatte). Ich erzihle dies nach seiner 
eigenen Aussage, welche zu bezweifeln wir keine Ursache 
hatten. Er erklarte sich hieritiber gegen uns bei der Gelegen- 
heit, als ich die eingelegte Cavatina aus , Der Spiegel von 
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Arkadien ‘ sang. Viele meinten der Souffleur Helmbéck ® 
sei Schikaneders Mitarbeiter gewesen. Aber auch hieriiber 
enttiuschte uns Giesecke, nur die Figur des Papageno und 
seiner Frau gestand Giesecke dem Schikaneder zu. Diese 
Einschaltung zur Rectification des Autors diirfte nicht 
iiberfliissig sein; die Zauberflite ist einmal das Centrum 
deutscher Oper, nach welchem man sich noch nach Jahrhun- 
derten wird umsehen miissen, wenn man die Grundelemente 
deutschen Opernstyls studieren will; es ist also nicht 
uninteressant den wahren Autor des Buches zu kennen, an 
welchem spiater Vulpius und Schroder feilten, und die 
urspriingliche deutsche Naivetit verwischten.’ 


Jahn, followed by Dent, accepted Cornet’s testimony 
as conclusive and added, in a footnote, that the actor 
Sigismund Neukomm had also told him in conversation 
that Giesecke was the author. Rommel rejects Cornet’s 
story, for the following reasons, as malicious and irrespon- 
sible pot-house gossip: 

(a) Why did Cornet wait from 1818 until 1849 before 
making this sensational disclosure? Why did he not 
contribute it to the volume of discussion aroused by 
Treitschke’s ‘ Novelle’ in and after 1841? A possible 
answer is that in 1818 Cornet was only twenty-five, a 
student under Salieri, and he may have thought it none 
of his business to spread tales about a distinguished scientist 
who had just been received by the Emperor ; or he may 
not have taken Giesecke’s statement as seriously at the 
time as he came to do in retrospect. Further, he left 
Vienna between 1819 and 1824 and did not return until 
1847. 

(b) How is it that none of the other witnesses ever 
spoke, neither at the time nor later? Castle declares 
roundly that Julius Laroche did not exist; Rommel 
says he was an actor at the Burgtheater from 1827 until 
his death in 1850. F. J. Korntheuer was an actor who was 
born in Vienna in 1769, led a wandering life until he 


6 Nothing is known of a prompter called Helmbick or Haselbéck 
(see 3 above). 


> ———— 
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returned to Vienna in 1819 and died in 1829. If the date 
1819 is correct for his return, he could not have been 
present at the meeting in 1818. On the other hand, it 
is just possible, though unlikely, that Cornet made a 
mistake in the date. Giesecke was still in Vienna in May, 
1819. The actor and singer, Gned, is known to have been 
in Vienna or its near neighbourhood about 1820, but 
that is all we know about him at present. Josef Kiistner 
is assumed by Rommel to be Reichel, an actor who was 
a visitor to the stage of the Burgtheater in 1815, and 
perhaps later, although Dent identifies him as Director 
of the Leipzig Theatre in 1819. Concerning Seyfried, the 
key-member of the party, so to speak, we are on absolutely 
firm ground : he is Ignaz von Seyfried, the composer, who 
was intimately associated with Schikaneder and Giesecke 
in the last years of the century. He was twenty-five when 
he wrote the music for Giesecke’s burlesque, Der travestierte 
Aeneas (1799) and could have had no first-hand knowledge 
of the relations of Mozart, Schikaneder and Giesecke to 
one another in 1790 or I79I. 

Rommel accepts the English estimate of Giesecke as 
a scientist and a gentleman and exonerates him from all 
responsibility for Cornet’s story. He points out that Ignaz 
von Seyfried must also have been misrepresented by 
Cornet, as the former, in the above-mentioned letter to 
Treitschke (1840), mentions Giesecke only as having 
introduced Schikaneder to Wieland’s Dschinnistan, not as 
being author or part-author of the Jibretto. In short, 
Rommel has no faith whatever in Cornet’s integrity and 
quotes Ferdinand von Seyfried’s description of him as a 
careerist, ‘ bésartig, gallsiichtig, anmaSend’ (Riickschau, 
1864). 

(c) There remains only John’s assertion that the 
musician, Sigismund von Neukomm (1778-1858), who had 
known Giesecke in Vienna, confirmed Cornet’s disclosure. 
Rommel rejects this evidence on the ground that Neukomm 
was only thirteen in 1791, that he came to Vienna for the 
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first time as a student in 1798 and spent most of his later 
life abroad. Giesecke left Vienna for good in August, 
1800. Jahn does not say whether Neukomm spoke to him 
before or after the publication of Cornet’s book. If it was 
after, then the value of Neukomm’s alleged reminiscence, 
already dubious, becomes negligible. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the attribution of 
the text of Die Zauberflote (excluding the parts of Papageno 
and Papagena, which are incontestably Schikaneder’s 
creation) to Giesecke rests entirely on the verbal accuracy 
of Cornet’s report of the conversation in a Vienna restaurant 
in the summer of 1818 and on the accuracy of Neukomm’s 
statement to Jahn. There is no other evidence. The 
rumours referred to in the Preface to Der Spiegel von 
Arkadien (1794) and in Perinet’s eulogy of Schikaneder 
are not coupled with Giesecke’s name. 

Let it be said at once that Cornet’s memory is demon- 
strably at fault in most of the details he gives of Giesecke’s 
previous life and travels. These are trivial errors and 
natural in the circumstances and are not sufficient in 
themselves to justify an attack on Cornet’s integrity. He 
was only twenty-five at the time and could not guess that 
verbatim notes of the conversation might have been valuable 
for a book he was to publish thirty years later. We may 
accept his statement that he was accustomed to dine at 
mid-day with the group of friends named, and that on 
one occasion a dignified old gentleman, who turned out 
to be Giesecke, joined them and was recognised by Seyfried. 
It is not absolutely necessary to believe that all the members 
of the group happened to be there on that particular day 
—there is, for example, the possibility, noted above, that 
Korntheuer was not in Vienna in 1818. We can allow 
Cornet another lapse of memory here. It certainly would 
have been helpful if Giesecke had produced his autograph 
album on this critical occasion and asked all present to 
sign, but alas! he did not. 
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There is just a shade of uncertainty as to the year to 
which Cornet assigns the meeting. Was it 1818 or 1819? 
The testimony of the autograph albums is indecisive. They 
show that Giesecke landed in Copenhagen, from London, 
towards the end of September, 1817, and stayed there 
until June, 1818. He passed through Hamburg and spent 
the month of July in Gottingen. By August 7th he was 
in Dresden and then comes a blank period of about ten 
weeks. On October roth he was in Graz and the following 
entry in Album 5 proves that he had travelled wa 
Vienna : 


October 19th, 1818. Graz. Joachim Freiherr von Schell, 
Hauptmann, Tiroler Jagerregiment, Adjutant Sr. Kais. 
Hoh. des EH Johann. ‘.... das Vergniigen, Sie von Wien 
nach Graz zu begleiten’. 


We know that Giesecke’s chief business in Vienna was 
to offer a vast collection of mineral and other specimens, 
from Greenland and elsewhere, to the Imperial Museum, 
and we assume, in spite of the silence of the albums, that 
the sorting and arrangement of the collection kept him 
busy for many weeks during the summer of 1818. It is 
noteworthy that the next entry in thealbum is the signature 
of Baron Schreibers, the director of the Museum. 

Here follow all the autographs collected by Giesecke 
during the whole of his stay in Vienna. None of them, 
with the possible exception of that of Castelli, appears 
to have any association with Cornet’s story. 


1818 Dec. 6th. Karl von Schreibers, Direktor. 
Dec. 18th. J6. Hammer. 


Dec. 23rd Peter Joris. 
Dec. ? Flacing. 
1819 Jan. 12th Jos. Franz Jacquin. 
Feb. 15th F. Zimmermann, Professor an der 
Josephs Akademie. 
Mar. 8th Ferdinand Liebman. 


Mar. 13th von der Niill. 
Mar. 16th Binner, KK. Hofkriegskonzipist .. . 


D 
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1819 Mar. 27th E. F. F. Cladni. 

May 18th Andreas Streicher, Nanette Streicher, 
Baptist Streicher, Sophie Streicher. 

May 20th Friedrich Metzler, ‘Ihr Sie hoch- 
achtend und verehrender Vetter ’. 

May 23rd J. F. Castelli. 

May 24th Burkendorf bei Wien. Joseph Ritter 
von Seyfried, Journalist. 

May 24th Burkendorf bei Wien. Anton Oeller. 


The next entry in chronological sequence in the album 
is: 
1819 June 14th Miinchen. Fred. Schlichtegroll. 


It is not clear how long Giesecke stayed in Graz, but the 
autograph of Baron Schreibers shows that he was back in 
Vienna on December 6th. Cornet was therefore probably 
right when he referred the meeting in the restaurant to 
the summer of 1818, despite the uncertainty about 
Korntheuer. The general impression given is that it took 
place soon after Giesecke’s arrival in Vienna, say August, 
1818, rather than shortly before his departure in May, 
1819. It is a pity that no member of the group was asked 
for his autograph ; perhaps Giesecke just did not happen 
to have the book in his pocket on the day, perhaps he 
was not interested in the autographs of young men of 
twenty-five ; he was the celebrity not they. Even if the 
missing album is ever found—it may have been destroyed 
in the bombardment of Copenhagen or lost in Greenland 
—the only member of the party whose name is likely to 
appear in it is Ignaz von Seyfried, and then only under a 
date prior to 1800. 

The only remaining point of interest is the autograph 
of Ignaz Franz Castelli (May 23rd, 1819) who has some- 
thing to say about Giesecke in Memoiren meines Lebens 
(1861) : 

Herr Giesecke hatte kein eigentliches Fach und spielte, 


was er eben mute. Er schrieb auch mehrere Stiicke, darunter 
aber nur , Der travestierte Aeneas ‘ auBerordentlich gefiel. 
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Nebenbei war die Naturwissenschaft sein Lieblingsstudium, 
worin er spater so gro8e Fortschritte machte, daf}{ er an der 
Edinburgher Universitat (wrong!) zum Doktor und Professor 
promovirt wurde. Als solche (wrong!) machte er eine natur- 
wissenschaftliche Reise nach Lappland (wrong!), blieb dort 
zwei Jahre (actually seven years in Greenland!) und kehrte 
dann mit gesammelten Schatzen aller Naturreiche zuriick. 
Der einstige arme Schauspieler erschien auf seiner Durchreise 
in Wien als beriihmter Gelehrter, mit vielen Orden geziert.’ 


Castelli’s inaccurate references to Giesecke’s travels 
seem to echo Cornet’s account, but what is significant 
surely is the absence of any reference to Die Zauberflite. 
If we accept Cornet’s story literally, we must be ready 
to believe that in the restaurant Giesecke talked freely 
about his association with that opera but said nothing 
whatever on the subject to Castelli on May 23rd, 1819. 
Castelli’s silence, in his Memoirs, is strong evidence either 
that he had never heard of Giesecke’s alleged claim or 
that he considered it unworthy of mention. 


That Giesecke looked back on the years he spent in 
Schikaneder’s employment with chagrin is highly probable. 
He had been given only small parts, he had done much 
hack writing. He had also put Wieland’s Dschinnistan 
into Schikaneder’s hands without profit to himself. He 
might have had some ground for thinking that Schikaneder 
and Mozart had made at least an initial use of his Oberon 
and this long-standing grievance, nurtured silently in 
retrospect, may have found exaggerated expression in the 
atmosphere and the company which Cornet describes. 


Having hesitated for over twenty years between the 
views of Dent and Komorzynski, I have now come to 
the same conclusion in substance as Castle and Rommel : 
the text of Die Zauberflote is the work of Schikaneder not 
Giesecke. No matter what sources he ransacked, 
Schikaneder remains the sole author of the integrated 
whole. Giesecke’s association with Die Zauberflite is 
peripheral only. He played the part of the First Slave 
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at the first performance. He may have felt that he was 
entitled to some proprietary interest in the use of his and 
Wranitzky’s Oberon, and he certainly left Schikaneder 
and the stage because he thought he saw better prospects 
in science. In essence, Cornet’s story is credible. I have 
no doubt that Giesecke met Cornet, Seyfried and at least 
some of the others in a restaurant in Vienna in the summer 
of 1818; I have no doubt that Giesecke and Seyfried 
exchanged reminiscences and talked of this and that ; 
I have no doubt that the rest listened respectfully when 
the distinguished stranger modestly mentioned his Oberon 
and its bearing on the success of Die Zauberflite, but I 
am satisfied that, in detail, Cornet’s recollection of what 
was said and by whom is utterly unreliable. 


G. WATERHOUSE. 











—— 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PREFIX BOU- IN COMEDY. 


Monro’s note on the Homeric Hapax legomenon BobPpartic 
(Iliad, xxiv, 532) can be taken as typical of the most 
commonly held view of the word: ‘£f. ‘“‘ vast hunger ”’, 
appetite on the scale of an ox; fov- expressing what is 
out of proportion, as in the later word Bovdmia.’ There 
is, however, a gap of perhaps four centuries between this 
single occurrence of ‘intensive fov-’ in Homer! and its 
re-appearance in Greek literature—in comedy and 
Xenophon. This should cause some doubt about the 
continuum. Uneasiness is increased when one observes 
that the elements -Bpworre and -Acyuia are not synonymous 
but stand only in a relationship to each other of cause and 
effect ; ‘eating’ is not ‘hunger’, and ‘hunger’ is not 
‘eating’. When in addition, in order to make even 
smoother sense in Homer, SotPpwori¢e is further said to 
be here metaphorical, as is done by all editions of L. & S., 
and given the meaning ‘grinding poverty or misery’, 
it is time to be sceptical. Add the facts that intensive 
fov- has the air of a slang or colloquial creation,? and 
that Bobrac and Bovxdépva are obviously used in comedy, 
like fyuara Baa (Frogs, 923), to raise a laugh. It is no 
wonder that Leaf (ad loc.) remarked that it ‘ hardly looks 
like an epic formation’. 


1 The strange word Bovydios is now better accounted for otherwise, 
as will be shown. 


2 Compare in English the homely aura of horse-laugh, horse-play 


and horse sense. 
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The case against an Homeric use of intensive Pov- has 
been argued more fully elsewhere.* Here I am concerned 
only with the later usage of the prefix ; it seems possible | 
from a study of the words to put forward an explanation 
of its origin and development. But before I come to that 
it is necessary to discuss Povydiog, which is used twice 
by Homer (J1., xiii, 824; Od.., xviii, 79) in the vocative 
as a term of abuse or derision, and has often been cited 
as another instance of the idiom. Firstly, this obscure } 
word is clearly no parallel in one important formal respect, | 
not noted by any commentator : it would be, if it belonged 
here, the only example among the words beginning with 
Bov- connoting material size in which the second member 
was not a noun. Secondly, the analogy depends on a very 
dubious attempt to associate -yaiog with yaiw (yn6éw) 
‘rejoice’. The resultant meaning, ‘greatly rejoicing’, | 
is then further supposed to lead to the significance ‘ bully ’, 
‘braggart’ (thus L. & S.), ‘ Prahlhans’ (Frisk). Both 
Nettleship and Postgate denied the likelihood of this long 
ago. In any case, Monro, in his edition of the Odyssey 
(r901), found the meaning ‘ braggart’ inappropriate in 
both contexts and took Povydivg to mean ‘clumsy’, 
‘stupid’, from Bov¢ and ydive, ‘the ox in the plough- 
field’. Though Monro does not mention the fact, this 
explanation had been already put forward by Nettleship 
in the Journal of Philology, v. 9 (1873), with some other 
Suggestions. The better form of his solution with yaio¢ (yn) 
is, in my opinion, Pov ydaie. Postgate in a reply, ibid., 
viii, 15 (1879), added little of value, apart from a tabulation 
of 18 words beginning with Bouv- to connote ‘ absolute 


3 In ‘Mycenaean BovBpworis?’, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies (London), viii, 1961, where there is also an examination of the 
other ancient explanations of the word, with their modern counterparts, 
and a tentative solution is suggested. 
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size’.4 Our latest editor, Professor Stanford, after giving 
the traditional interpretation, mentions a connection with 
yaiog with some favour and translates ‘ you lumbering 
ox’. The link with Pov- of size is thus very far indeed 
from being established for this word, and there has been 
a movement away from this interpretation in recent years. 

I have made a fresh list of all the words in L.S. J. 
in which the prefix Sov- may signify largeness of size or of 
quantity.6 From this I have excised some of very late 
occurrence—words like MovAamaBov and BovetAtwov which 
appear first in Pliny. This leaves a collection of some 
27 words. Most of these are post-classical or are doubtful 
glosses from lexicographers, often being the names of 
plants or fish, sometimes unidentifiable and in which 
the manner of the association with Pov- is not always 
clear. If we further eliminate these doubtfuls, allowing the 
benefit of doubt as generously as possible in favour of 
retention, there remains a core of eleven words (apart 
from PovBpwore and Bovydivg) of interest to this investi- 
gation. Only two of these precede the period of extant 
comedy, a detail which emphasises the length of the gap 
mentioned in my second sentence supra; and as these 
are both adjectives, they are not true examples and are 
really hors concours. But BodbxAo¢g in Aeschylus and 
Bourépeg in Herodotus and Euripides must be cited, 
because already in their dictionary definitions there can 
be detected the shadow of a coming event (‘ intensive Bov-’) 
being cast beforehand in the mind of the lexicographer. 
In Supplices 540, where BvbyAv¢ is used of a meadow, 
x'‘Ad¢ meaning ‘ green fodder’, Mov- is not a measure 
of the amount of grass, but the compound simply means 
‘producing green fodder for cattle ’—‘ rich in fodder’, 


4 Both Nettleship and Postgate, however, preferred to take *yatos 
as ‘ox’ (= Skt. gaus), which, apart from phonological difficulties, ill 
accords with Bov- (literally, ‘an ox on the scale of an ox”!). 

5 There are, of course, many types in which it clearly does not, e.g., 
BovxoAos, Bovxpaviov, BovAutos, Bovvopos, Bovvomos. 
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as L. & S. has it; there is an implication of lushness 
which it is legitimate to express, as long as thoughts of 
quantitative Bov- have not in fact coloured the trans- | 
lation. Pre-occupation with the later Bov- is, however, 

clearly and gratuitously displayed in L. &S.’s handling | 
of Povmdpoc. This is simply ‘ox-piercing’, epithet 
describing the function of an oSedAd¢, a spit or skewer. 
Yet L. & S. in its first definition picks out its size for 
emphasis : ‘a spit large enough for a whole ox’! Con- 
sideration of size is also irrelevant in the two passages’ | 
cited from Herodotus and the Cyclops of Euripides. In | 
Herodotus Bouvrdépo¢ comes in the story of the dedication 

at Delphi by a Thracian woman Rhodopis living in 

Egypt of a considerable number of iron ox-skewers. j 
The point of the tale lies in the unusual character of the 

dedicatrix and the unusual nature of the objects dedicated, 
Herodotus being at pains to show that she was not as 
wealthy as people imagined. The courtesan’s gift of iron 
spits is in contrast with royal offerings of gold and silver. 
As D. M. Robinson pointed out in Classical Philology,® 
“iron spits’ is really the equivalent of ‘small change ’.’ 
In the Cyclops the reference is to the ox-spits used by 
Polyphemus to spear the limbs of Odysseus’ comrades. 
There is nothing unusual about them. We get no help 
from Homer, who never attaches an epithet, of length or 
otherwise, to 6BeAédge—and Homer’s Cyclops (should one 
think of him as using ‘ Cyclopean’ spits in size), it will 
be remembered, did without them (meAgiori), L. & S.’s 
Second definition of Sovrdpa, of spits ‘fit to pierce an 
ox’s throat,’ is badly phrased (for sgayii¢) and the note 





6 xx, 1925, pp. 343-4. 
7? Plutarch, Lysander 17; de Pyth. Or. xiv, 39; Pollux vii, 105, 
Cratinus ap. Athenaeum; cf. H. Mitchell, ‘The Iron Money of Sparta’ ; 
Phenix, Supplement to vol. i (1947), pp. 42-4. 


orem 
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is confused (possibly because of an uncertain text in 
Andromache, 1134) and need not concern us here.’ 


The field is now clear to return to our short list of nine, 
of which five appear first from towards the end of the 
4th century into Hellenistic times or even in Roman 
literature—PovxdpuGa (‘whale of a cold’, Menander), 
Povpacrog (Virgil, Pliny, Macrobius), Povyedéa (a large 
variety of ash-tree, Theophrastus), Bovreva (Lycophron, 
Callimachus) and Bovsv«ov (a coarse fig, Hesychius, Varro). 
Nothing respecting their date can be deduced from 
Bourpyovee (‘high banks’) and Potpurog (used of a 
torrent—but an adjective ?), both in Hesychius. There 
are thus left only two, both of a late 5th or early 4th 
century date and so the earliest, namely, Botmac¢ (‘a 
great lump of a boy’) in Aristophanes’ Wasps (422 B.C.) 
and in a one-word fragment of Eupolis, and PovAtmia, 
first quoted in this form from Timocles (Middle Comedy), 
though a denominative verb therefrom, PovAmuaw, in 
Aristophanes’ Plutus (388) and Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(? 371) is earlier evidence. It is surely anachronistic to 
use even Povracg and PovAmia for the elucidation of 
Homer’s PovBpwore, But while the later cannot explain 
the earlier, the earlier may sometimes throw light on the 
later. I believe that BobdBpworce holds the key to the Bov- 
of comedy, and I must now go back to it. 


When the original application of BotPpwore, whatever 
it was in the earliest form of the story, became outmoded 
and finally forgotten, there must have followed several 
centuries during which this canonical word, like many 


8 The dictionary wrongly attaches the phrase to dud@dBoda, itself 
qualified by an adjective éxAvrou defined by L. & S. sub voce as meaning 
in this passage ‘light or buoyant’. The former largeness of Bov- in the 
first definition is now lost sight of—but this does not surprise seeing that 
the whole animal can be idiomatically overlooked in immoBovuxodXos! 

IT am not denying that ox-spits could be large. There are iron spits 


in the Argive Heraeum four feet long. I am merely exposing a mental 
VoTtEepov mporeEpov. 
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Mycenaean survivals, can have had no clear meaning 
either for those orally reciting the traditional tale or for 
their hearers. The blessed word Mesopotamia is accepted, 
even if its precise meaning is not known. But it must 
arouse some nebulous association or associations, however 
wrongfully deduced and however vaguely applied. Now, 
I think that one can almost enunciate it as a law that 
more violence has been done to the rules of syntax and of 
word formation and the habits of a language generally 
by ordinary people, and sometimes even by scholars, in 
their desperate attempts to determine the meaning of an 
unintelligible word or phrase in a received text than by 
creative writers seeking to forge something novel. At 
least this has been true, if we except certain oddments 
and oddities like magical texts, Swift’s ‘ little language ’, 
Jabberwocky and various nonsense verses, until we come 
to James Joyce. It is a curious fact that whereas the 
study of etymology becomes more and more scientific in 
its methods and more rigidly obedient to laws, the creative 
artist becomes, in the passage of time, more heedless and 
intolerant of the rules. It will be remembered with what 
delight Joyce lit on the appropriate title for his last work 
and cherished the name in secret for sixteen years. Apart 
from more obvious associations, Finnegans Wake, as a 
title, connotes the eternal cycle of birth and death— 
Finnegan, as suggesting both fin, the end in Latin and 
Romance languages, and the English again, that is, the 
rebirth, this movement being immediately repeated in the 
ambivalence of the word wake. We have to go back to 
the Cratylus for etymologies of that brand. And if this 
was the Sophists’ level of speculation, as reproduced or 
parodied by Plato, what would a Greek audience in one 
thousand B.c. make of a ‘ hard word’® like BobBpworte in 


9 Called “Opunpetous yAorras, Aristophanes, Banqueters (frag. 222). 
This is important (as are also passages in the Clouds) as showing both 
the place of this lore in ‘ higher education’ at Athens and Aristophanes’ 
interest in it for ‘Comic’ purposes. 
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the poem recited before them? Let us pretend these 
conditions here and give our imagination rein. From the 
context BobBpwarie is obviously something very disastrous. 
It could, perhaps, be taken, with some straining, in the 
circumstances envisaged, as a Cattle-plague (an eating, 
erosion, wasting away, annihilation—of cattle). It might 
be forced to mean Sacrilege or Impiety (e.g., eating meat 
before giving due offering to the gods, or cf. the eating of 
the shewbread by an unauthorised person, J Samuel 21). 
It might be possible to wrest from it the Sin of Gluttony 
(desire to eat a whole ox, cf. the story of Milo of Croton). 
Is it fetched from too far to suggest that it may simply 
be the Eating of Cattle (implying by that a hunger amongst 
men) ? That was indeed deemed possible : it is the para- 
phrase of both the Etymologicum Magnum and the Suda 
Bove Avuaiverae kai rag Povtce Bpwaw zoe), In the 
same way, too, I believe that there arose, as a somewhat 
forced explanation of this kind, the notion of an eating in 
accordance with the manner and capacity of an ox, implying 
a commensurate hunger, and that this, as being less fanciful 
than others or less difficult to wring from the word in 
its context, became generally accepted; and that that 
was so, is indicated by the frequent appearance of this 
interpretation in ancient commentary,” with its survival, 
in a manner, to the present day. But I wish to emphasise 
that at this early time and stage Sov- was not a consciously 
detachable prefix. which could be taken from here and 
put before any other noun to indicate its unusual size. 
fov- simply had a special fitness, it seemed, as a measure 
with -Spwaor¢; not only was the cow the largest animal 
in the ordinary experience of men, but they also often 
saw it, during long periods of rest, still apparently eating 
away, chewing the cud. It seemed to be always eating ; 
so that an eating according to the manner and capacity of 
a large ruminant was a reasonable enough explanation. 


10 Sch. A, Sch. B, Sch. T, Hesych., Eustath. 
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But I stress that, whereas this is acceptable as a make- 
shift interpretation, according to the principle enunciated 
above, it need not have been, and I do not think that it 
was, the poet’s original intention. 

BobBpworc, then, continued to be understood as standing 
for a great hunger ; and, as far as the evidence of extant 
Greek literature goes, there was no other noun of the 
same type until suddenly in 422 B.c. Bodrae appears in 
Aristophanes and round about the same time in Eupolis 
(the limits would be 429-410 according to Edmond’s 
dating). It is obviously a comic extravagance, and it may 
well have been Aristophanes who first realised the comic 
possibilities of analogically extending the Bov- of BobSBpwore, 
where it was seemingly appropriate or, at any rate, 
traditionally established, as a prefix to other, rather 
incompatible, nouns. Aristophanes certainly had this 
measure of size in his mind when in the Peace (421) he 
puns on PovAduayog in BovdASuaxoe (v. 1293) and in the 
Frogs (405) he describes the sesquipedalian vocabulary of 
Aeschylus as pyuata Bdéaa, ‘words as big as an ox’; 
and the fragments of Eupolis do not show any marked 
interest in Homeric yA@ooat comparable with that of 
Aristophanes (footnote 9). If Aristophanes coined it, 
Eupolis soon used it ; if Eupolis or another coined it, 
Aristophanes soon used it. This imitation, together with 
the similar creations that followed later, is a sign that the 
comic use ‘caught on’. 

Next came PovdAmuaw, as already mentioned, in the 
Plutus (388) and in Xenophon (? 371), a denominative 
verb which is in itself evidence of the anterior coinage and 
currency of BovAmia. But BovdAmta would have been not 
so much a comic coinage as a ‘translation’ of BotBpwore. 
You can see this very process of translation going on 
before your eyes in the first sentence of Eustathius’ note 
on BotBewarie (I]., 1363): BobBpworg d kupiwe piv Kara 
To tig AéEEwe Erupov 6 péyag Amoc, ) pEeyadAyn Teiva Kal we 
simeiy, obmewa. ‘Bov-Bpwars is literally, according 
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to the etymology of the word, a great hunger, a great 
appetite (meiva) or, to coin a phrase, a Pov-reva’ — 
for E. Bov- is a familiar prefix ; it is -Bpware which now, 
as a quaint Homeric archaism (for *Spworre is not the 
regular word for eating, and it had been given a twist to 
mean ‘ hunger’) which has to be translated. I suggest 
that this is exactly what happened in the case of PovAtuia. 
Whether it first appeared in comedy or in ‘serious’ 
literature or simply on the lips of men cannot be ascertained; 
in the latter alternatives it would have probably been 
influenced by the new usage of Bov- in comedy ; and a 
likely date for its genesis is 420-400 B.c. As it was a 
translation, a ‘ modernising ’, so to speak, of an Homeric 
word, certain consequences follow; I am not merely 
speculating here but using the instructive evidence of the 
lexicon in its entries under [Pob’Amoc, etc. There are, in 
fact, some noteworthy features which distinguish this 
sub-group of words from other creations with intensive 
Bov- é 

Firstly, they emerge at the beginning of this period : 


Secondly, they are felt to be good literary words, being 
in the highest tradition, ‘ Homer in modern dress’, and 
are therefore not confined to comedy ™ but are used by 
serious prose writers. Thus Aristotle }2 uses PBovAmia, 
Erasistratus has PovAmog, and fPovdAmeaw occurs in 
Xenophon, Aristotle,!? Erasistratus and, later, Plutarch : 


Their third peculiarity is that they alone give rise to a 
number of secondary derivatives: they are not nonce- 
words of Comedy merely. PovdAmudw has a further dis- 
tinction. When we turn to Xen. Anab., iv, 5, 7, we 
discover something that is not noted in L. and S., namely, 
that BovAmiaw already by this time has achieved a further 
quasi-technical sense in military logistics, ‘ collapse from 


11 But Bovzats is used once by Apollonius Rhodius (i, 760). 
12 The psssages cited are from the Problems, which are not genuine 
but may, nevertheless, preserve some part of A.’s phrasing. 
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weakness induced by shortage of rations’. This is noted 
by the editor Pretor, and Dakyns, in his Translation, has 
‘bulimia’, as a medical term. Hence, too, the quaint 
word ‘ bulimy’ in our older English medical dictionaries 
for a ‘ morbid appetite’. Other derivatives from BovAcuia 
are BovAmiacic, Povdmwdnc, BovrAuuwdn¢g and RBovrmerrw. 
All this shows that the word, unlike the purely comic 
formations, was, no doubt unconsciously, regarded as a 
serious word of good ancestry and was full of life, capable 
of inspiring new extensions ; and it owes this to its being 
a re-shaping, as it were, in Attic of the Homeric BotBpware 
as traditionally understood to be a great hunger.!* 

The natural history names require little comment. They 
begin with Theophrastus (or Diocles, medicus), are common 
in later scientific writers and sometimes alternate with 
imzo- forms.'4 This equivalence shows that there was 
nothing particularly ‘bovine’ about Bov- other than a 
sense of something larger than the ordinary to express 
which imzo- suits equally well. There is also a suggestion 





13 BovAtwia remained a favourite in Comedy. It occurs in Timocles, 
Heroes (341), BodAtpos in Alexis, Linus (? 328),and BovAiuig ta BadAdvria 
is quoted from an unknown writer of comedy of unknown date. There 
is doubt about some other compounds. For instance, BovBavkaAdoavAa 
is a restoration in Anaxandrides, Protesilaus (? 372) from which nothing 
can be learnt. An interesting dubium is yépovtra BovyAwrtrov in Xenarchus, 
Porphyra (? 330), usually taken as = ‘an aged sole’ or ‘a sole-like old 
man ’, BovyAwrtos being a fish shaped liked an ox’s tongue ; but ‘a long- 
tongued (i.e., garrulous) old man’ has been suggested—or it might even 
be ‘an uncommunicative old man’ if there were a reference to the proverb 
Bois éri yAwooy. Various explanations of this proverb were advanced 
in antiquity (see Hudson-Williams on Theognis 815), but it was only in 
modern times that Verrall and Jebb suggested ‘a weight on the tongue’, 
with a glance at intensive Bouv-. This seems very unlikely, especially as 
weight does not appear to be an element in its application. 

14 E.g., trmoAamaGov (Dioscorides) and trac €Awwor (Theophrastus), to 
choose a match for a pair of words already cited. Postgate (l.c.) also gave 
a list of 8 immo- words, 4 of which are botanical and irmércypis zoological. 
The last is now shown in the Corrigenda to L. 8S. J. to be ‘ zebra’ (from 
its stripes), not ‘a large tiger’. 
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of coarseness in quality, but no hint of disproportionate 
hugeness.® It may well be that these were countrymen’s 
coinages. This leads me to mention my awareness of a 
caveat which has made this enquiry one of extreme difficulty. 
There is nothing remarkable in comparing a large variety 
of an object to a large animal ; it requires little imagination 
and occurs frequently in everyday speech, as, I am sure, 
it always did. In English we use monster, mammoth, 
whale, elephantine, leviathan in this way, as well as other 
figures for magnitude anchored to some quality or activity, 
e.g., Marathon, Niagara, Gargantuan, Stentorian, astrono- 
mical. It may indeed be asked, is this investigation 
necessary? I submit that it is, for the following reason in 
particular. Once an attribute is felt to have become 
worthy of organic incorporation in the formal structure 
of a language, even in so simple a nexus as a prefix, so 
that its expression no longer remains one of individual 
imagination, choice or style, it becomes a matter of interest 
to the student of language, as part of its genius ; further- 
more, an enquiry such as this may help to remove a 
misconception about the meaning of a key-word in a 
famous passage of literature and, by attending to the 
chronology of the first appearances, to adumbrate a pattern, 
however wrong it may be in some details, in the develop- 
ment of an idiom. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


15 Here, again, we can compare the English horse-chestnut, horse. 
leech, horse-mushroom and _ horse-radish. 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON BOUBROSTIS. 


THERE have been summarised, at the beginning of another 
paper in this number of Hermathena, some reasons why 
the commonly held view of BobBpwore (Il. xxiv, 532) 
as ‘ great hunger’ (lit. a great eating) should be discarded. 
The other interpretation as an ox-eater, i.e., ‘ gadfly’, 
used either figuratively for a ‘spirit of restlessness’ or 
deified as such, which also descends in both forms from 
antiquity, has been discussed by me elsewhere,! without 
a conclusion being reached. Undoubtedly the form of the 
suffix favours ‘ eater ’ rather than ‘ eating ’. The commonest 
word for eating in Homer is Bpwoc,? and this shows a 
regular form for a nomen actionis. BobBpwore has rather 
the termination of a nomen agentis (feminine), like xvijori¢ 
‘scraper ’, J/. xi, 640; or, better still, compare Boumpijarie 
(not in Homer), the beetle, which by its poisonous bite 
causes cattle to swell up and die. Hjalmar Frisk * indeed 
notes this suffix, but draws no functional conclusion 
therefrom. He still translates it ‘ Heisshunger ’, following 
Ernst Risch in explaining the form as due to the influence 
of its ‘synonym vijertc’ (his words).4 But f. and ». are 
not quite synonymous, if £., in origin at least, is a ‘ great 
eating’ and v. a ‘not-eating’. A further difference 
between the two is that v. usually (but not always) and 
vnoteia (always, I think) have the nuance of self- 
abnegation, of abstinence from food as distinguished from 


1In ‘Mycenaean BovBpworts?’, B.I.C.S. (London), viii, 1961. 

2 Homer also has Bpwrvs, and perhaps even Bown in Od. x, 177, 
for ‘eating’ (as well as for ‘food’). 

3 Gr. Et. Wérterbuch, fase. 3, 1955. 

4 vnotis is, of course, quite different in origin, as = *yy-ed-ris. 
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an externally imposed hunger or famine ; PovPpworie 
could never be taken to mean a ‘ fasting’. Unfortunately 
for a clear-cut decision, the form cannot be pressed over- 
much, because the original force of such a formative 
suffix may very soon drift, in the usage of the word, into 
other domains in no predictable or uniform way. For an 
extravagant (but in some ways relevant) illustration to 
show how far this semantic development may progress, 
in an unsuspected direction and in an obscure and debatable 
manner, let the English ‘ beefeater’ at the Tower give 
evidence here. 

A restless spirit makes better sense than hunger. For 
hunger is usually intermittent and does not necessarily 
keep people on the move all the time, whereas a restlessness, 
an undivine discontent, can be ever-present, ever-com- 
pelling and is a flaw in the character. The factor which 
I believe has operated most adversely against the accept- 
ance of the gadfly as the solution is the unheralded 
introduction of its figurative sense. The metaphor comes 
upon us with a shock—without the warning of any quali- 
fication. It is sometimes helped out, e.g., by Leaf, by the 
knowledge of its later use, as in the story of Io, viorporAn& 
éAavvonae (Aesch. P.V., 681-2). But if we consider 
that story again, we shall see that Hera sent her gadfly 
to torment Io only after she had transfigured Io into a 
cow. It is not a metaphor there after all, it is a real gadfly. 
Should a ruinous unrest, however, be the true answer to 
the problem, the following suggestion may remove this 
objection. Suppose that the original line had been kai 
é kaxt BouvBpwe tre .... The tee makes a difference. The 
stark abruptness of the metaphor is softened by the note 
of indefiniteness given by the ts; we are prepared by 
this pointer to look further afield for an extension in the 
range of analogous significance. This use of ree ‘a kind 
of’ is frequent in Homer with adjectives, especially as 
part of a predicate (e.g., I/. v, 220; x, 41; Od. xviii, 449), 
but it also occurs as a qualification of the subject (e.g., 
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Il. vii, 156) and is found with nouns (J/. viii, 181 ; 521; 
xxiii, 103, if re is the reading). As for the meaning, cf. 
tpxoBpwe ‘moth’, in Aristophanes. avédpoSpwe and 
wuoBpwe occur several times each in Euripides ; Sophocles 
(Ajax) has odnpoBpwe of a whetstone. But the closest 
example in time is a fine phrase in Stesichorus for a fetter 
that galls the hand, deopo¢g xepoBpwe. Furthermore, the 
form BovBpw¢e has many parallels in Homer. These are 
adjectives, readily becoming nouns in composition, formed 
from a monosyllabic verbal root usually, but not always, 
ending in a vowel. The meaning can be either active or 
passive. Thus the Ajax also has oténpoxuij¢, passive, and 
in Homer we find zapQévog aduiic, aBrAAe¢ (of an unshot 
arrow), émPBAn¢ (bolt), mpoPAr¢, ayywe (unknown) and 
axuntec (unwearied). Active examples in Homer are 
moAbrAac (Chantraine states that this is not a participle 
but belongs here) and BourAKé— (Il. vi, 135), from a root 
ending in a consonant. BovBpwe and BovmAné, ox-eater 
and ox-striker, make a good pair. Gender is indeterminate 
.n these words, largely depending on what noun is under- 
stood (e.g., muvia here); the later rpryoBpwe is 4, 7. 
Finally, BovBpwe tre would stand every chance of being 
in time taken as BotSpwore, yet another example of that 
false division of words which gave rise to a number of 
voces nihili in the text of Homer (cf. vijsuuoc, peAavdorov), 
This source of error has been recently stressed in Ja critique 
leumannmienne and by Ruijgh. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 












OVID IN THE MEDIAEVAL SCHOOLROOM. 


(continued.) 


THERE are notes and comments on Ovidian works from 
the ninth century onwards, but I am confining myself to 
commentaries belonging to the last century of the aetas 
Ouidiana. The excerpts here appended come from two 
commentaries and illustrate two stages in the history of 
Ovidian exegesis. The first of these commentaries (A) is 
a large work, covering all the genuine poems with the 
exception of the Jbis, the De medicamine faciet, and the 
Halieutica. Its title was Versis Bursarii (or simply Bursarit) 
Ouidiit. The author devotes himself especially to vexed 
passages (versus bursarit), and he gives alternative solutions 
of difficulties ; his eye is always open for variants (or 
aliae litterae, as he calls them). His work might be described 
as a mediaeval Variorum Edition. There is an accessus 
to each of the poet’s works; there is the usual classification 
under various heads, wétlitas, intentio, materia, etc., and the 
most kindly interpretation of the poet’s intention is 
adopted ; even for the Avs an excuse is found: Ethice 
supponitur. A life of the poet is included in the accessus 
to the Metamorphoses. In the accessus to the Heroides, 
which serves as an introduction to the whole commentary, 
the author appropriates to himself Ovid’s own proud 
claim : Rumpere, Liuor edax, magnum iam nomen habemus. 
The Grammar of the Versus Bursarii is simple and old- 
fashioned, based on Priscian and Donatus. Citations from 
poets other than Ovid are very rare. The commentator’s 
knowledge was that of his day, lamentably weak, but he 
likes to parade it, especially in etymologies. He is much 
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to seek in history, mythology, and general knowledge 
concerning ancient life. But he has his merits ; he shows 
a sound common sense, which leads him often to select the 
correct reading or interpretation,®® and to reject inter- 
polations. His determination to discover the proper 
sequence of thought and construction—continua et construe 
are words always on his lips—is highly commendable, 
though sometimes in this regard his zeal outruns his 
discretion. 

The second set of excerpts (B) is taken from the Liber 
Titan (or Titani) ; the title being taken from the first 
note, on Met. i 10 Nullus adhuc mundo praebebat lumina 
tytan. The work is a commentary on the Metamorphoses, 
followed, without a break of any kind, by a commentary 
on the Pharsalia, the last note on the latter poem being 
on 8, 509. (In B.M. Add. 16380 there follow the Verba 
preceptiua and the Summa super Donatum.) The Liber 
Titani is remarkable in more than one respect. The author 
devotes himself almost exclusively to grammatical points. 
He is acquainted with the new type of Grammar, and is, 
to a large extent, a convert to its principles (see notes 
on Met. 3, 151 ff, 4, 463). But he rejects some of its 
doctrines ; he denies that legitur Virgilium (approved by 
Petrus Helias) is good Latin. He pays deference to 
ecclesiastical usage ; this feature is found in mediaeval 
Latin at all periods. But, in addition to quotations from 
the Vulgate, he cites an extraordinary range of profane 
poets, classical and post-Augustan, as well as two mediaeval 
poets, Hildebert and Marbod, who were clearly his con- 
temporaries. Some of his notes are excessively long ; 
passages are examined minutely as regards orthography, 

35 Modern scholars are liable to make mistakes which the mediaeval 
teacher warned his pupils to avoid. On Met, 8, 241 ff. tradiderat puerum 
.... animi ad praecepta capacis, the versus bursarii commentary remarks: 
construe tra. pu. huic, id est dedalo, puerum dico an. ca. ad. pre., habentem 
animum capacem et intelligibilem ad precepta. non enim dicendum est 


tradiderat ad precepta. Yet the Loeb editor (Miller) translates ‘sent him 
her son .... to be trained in the teachings of his well-stored mind.’ 
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prosody, and syntax, till nothing more can be said. The 
book presents a striking contrast to the unsophisticated 
Versus Bursarii. Its author has been identified as Ralph 
of Beauvais.** 

The last two excerpts (C) are moralizations of stories 
in the Metamorphoses. The practice of moralization and 
allegorization is an old one as far as literature is concerned. 
One need only recall the way in which the Stoics found an 
excuse for reading Homer and Hesiod in spite of the low 
moral tone of those authors. It was, in fact, a method 
whereby one could make any writer respectable and 
orthodox, whatever he said. Such a treatment of Ovid 
is already foreshadowed by Theodulf’s Plurima sub falso 
tegmine uera latent. Richard of Bury puts the matter very 
well in a chapter on ‘Why we have not completely 
neglected the fables of the poets.’ ‘ All the engines of 
attack which the lovers of naked truth bring to bear 
against the Poets can be repelled by a two-fold shield : 
either that in an obscene subject-matter we can learn a 
charming style of speech, or, where a fictitious but 
respectable subject is discussed, natural or historical 
truth can be detected under the phrases of allegorical 
fiction.’ 37 Those well-disposed towards Ovid were con- 
tinually suggesting that he was a Christian, and the 
moralization was the philosopher’s stone to convert the 
base pagan into the purest of gold: it was the complete 
answer to the mediaeval censor, who could be told that 
“to the pure all things are pure.’ Thus Roger Bacon in 
his Opus Maius describes how ‘in the book concerning 
the change in Ovid’s life which is called the de Vetula,’ 
Ovid is said to have predicted the birth of Christ from an 
extraordinary conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter: ‘in 
six years a prophet must be born without a human father, of 


36 See R. W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies I, 2, pp. 194 ff., and 
Studies on Priscian in the Twelfth Century, ibid. Il, pp. 1 ff. (The Warburg 
Institute). 
za 3? Philobiblon 13, Quare non omnino negleximus fabulas poetarum. 
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a virgin, of whom there is thought to be a type when the 
influence of Mercury is increased.’ ** The Metamorphoses 
was especially adapted for moralization : here the tradition 
culminates in the seventy thousand lines of the fourteenth 
century Ovide Moralisé, based on a French translation of 
the Metamorphoses, and in Berchorius (Berguire) whose 
Reductorium Morale was completed in 1342, the fifteenth 
book being an allegorization of the Metamorphoses.® 
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Versus Bursarii Ouidii (Berol. Lat. 4° 219; Leyden Lat. 
Lips. 39). 
Heroides. 


Rumpere, Liuor edax, magnum iam nomen habemus. 
Quoniam in ouidianis ex bursariorum ambiguitate et con- 
tinuacione’ sententie difficultas inuenitur, compendiose 
explanare decreuimus quid super hoc nostre uidetur opinioni ; 
et quia de bursariis tractandum est, uidendum est quid sit 
bursarius. Bursarius a bursa dicitur quia in eo diuerse 
inueniuntur replicationes sicuti in bursa; uel quia in bursa 
reponitur ut si forte aliquis legentem inuenerit, ipsius super 
hoc opinionem recognoscat ; uel bursarius dicitur quia potius 
in bursa, i. in memorie abscondito, quam ceteri debet reseruari. 
Videndum est ergo de primo opere ouidii, videlicet de opere 
heroidum. 

Ouidius in peligno opido existens uidens alios poetas per 
scripta sua ad honorem euehi, romam uenit, et ibi animum 
suum ad iuuenilia tractanda applicuit; unde ait in o. de ponto: 
Leta fere letus cecini, cano tristia tristis. Ad utilitaten uero 
iuuenum opus istud incepit in quo imitatus est hesiodum 
ascreum poetam reducendo epistulas ad memoriam que iam 
fere date erant obliuioni; unde habetur in o. de arte: Ignotum 
hoc aliis iste nouauit opus. Materia ipsius est amor licitus et 
illicitus et stultus. Intentio sua commendare quasdam a licito 
amore sicut penelopem, alias reprehendere ab illicito sicut 
phedram, que dilexit ypolitum priuignum suum, alias etiam 
reprehendere a stulto amore, sicut phillidam et oenonem ; 
stulticia enim est amare hospites sicut phillis, unde illud: 


























38 Opus Maius (ed. Brewer), pp. 263-264. 
39 See L. K. Born, Ovid and Allegory. Speculum 9 (1934), pp. 362 ff. 
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Certus in hospitibus non est amor; uel pueros diligere sicut 
oenone, quia solent esse inconstantes secundum  etatis 
uariationem. Hec est principalis intentio; alie secundum 
distinctiones exponentur. Vtilitas, ut per libri lectionem 
huiusmodi amoris habeatur noticia .... 


i 36 Hic alacer missos ; ita legendum est. Hector alacer i. 
probus terruit hic i. in hoe loco equos achillis scilicet missos 
ad aquatum, quod est dicere, in hoc loco obuiatione sua terruit 
hector patroclum quem miserat achilles equos ad aquatum ; 
uel aliter, misos equos ita quod sit litera una scilicet, et erit 
uicium scriptoris, i. equos quos achilles abstulerat telegono 
regi misie ; uel aliter, hic lacer hector, lacer quia distractus 
circa muros, terruit distractu sui cadaueris equos admissos i. 
ueloces. 


ii 105 Nullam phillida nosti ; i. aliquam que hoc nomine 
phillis uocaretur ; uel aliter, nullam phillida i. aliquam mulierem 
que esset adeo benigna erga te sicuti ego fui, et ita ponitur 
proprium pro appellatiuo ; uel nullam pro non. 

vi 54... Vita mea fuit tuenda i. defendenda tam forti milite 

. uel aliter, ita si inuenitur in alio libro ripa, ripa mea i. 
litus, et improprie ponitur ; ripa enim fluuiorum, littus maris, 
margo foncium. 

ix 153 Heu deuota domus solio sedet acrior alto .... uel 
aliter, heu deuota domus solio sedet altus auito. Hoc dicit quia 
pater suus expulsus est a regno per accium regem, unde in 
quibusdam libris inuenitur Accius alto. 


xiv 61 f. Haut meruere necem patruelia regna tenendo Que 
tamen externis danda forent generis. Sic construe: Haut pro 
non etc .... uel an meruere, et tunc legeretur uersus sub- 
interrogatiue, q.d. non; uel aliter, ut in quibusdam libris 
inuenitur : Ht meruere necem patris impia iussa timendo Que 
tamen externis accipienda forent. Continua et postea construe, 
sorores mee maritos interfecerunt et, quia hoc fecerunt, meruere 
necem timendo impia iussa patris ; per hoc enim quod timebant 
cicius expleuerunt que, iussa s., quamuis ab eis expleta fuerint, 
tamen forent accipienda i. perficienda externis i. extraneis 
mulieribus, quia duplex fuit homicidium quod patrueles et 
maritos interfecerunt. 


xx 1 Pone metum. Aconcius Cidippe, Aconcius de chea 
insula qui cidippen dilexit que, quia sanctimonialis, eum 
contempnebat ; unde ipse Amoris adepto consilio accepit 
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pomum in quo illos scripsit uersus : Iwro tibi sane per mystica 
sacra diane Me tibi uenturam comitem sponsamque futuram. 

[See Sedlmayer Prol., p. 74, Dilthey Observ. I, p. 11.] Cum 
uero hoc scripsisset, etc. 


Amores. 


Executo primo opere de secundo exequamur, de cuius titulo 
primum agendum est. A diuersis diuersi huic libro assignantur 
tituli, Quidam enim dicunt: Incipit ouidius amorum ; alii 
dicunt: Incipit 0. armorum; alii dicunt: Incipit o. sine titulo. 
Vnusquisque rationem pretendit quare apponi debet suus 
titulus. Illi enim qui dicunt: Incipit 0. amorum, ouidio testante 
probant quod talis titulus debet apponi, qui ait in o. de arte : 
Deque tribus libris titulus quos signat amorum, Elige quod 
docili molliter ore legas. Illi qui dicunt : Incipit o. armorum, 
non secundum auctoris materiam sed secundum ipsius 
propositum librum uolunt intitulari. Illi vero qui dicunt : 
Incipit o. sine titulo, acquiescunt sententie illorum qui dicunt : 
Incipit o. amorum ; ipsi enim dicunt quod liber ille solebat 
ab amore intitulari, sed cum o. de arte dampnatus esset, timens 
ouidius ne istud opus dampnaretur sicuti et illud, abstulit 
titulum, et apposuit istum qui adhue dicitur: Incipit o. sine 
titulo. Materia est amor. Intencio pendet a materia. Vtilitas 
delectacio quia Aut prodesse uolunt aut delectare poete. In 
istis primis quatuor uersibus utitur auctor prosopopeia, que 
est informacio noue persone, et tribus modis accipitur, s. 
quocies res animata ad inanimatam, ut ibi: Parue nec inuideo; 
inanimata ad animatam, ut hic; inanimata ad inanimatam, 
ut in apologis. Deinde tria facit : proponit, inuocat, narrat. 
Proponit ut ibi: Arma graui numero, etc., inuocat ut ibi : 
Cingere littorea, etc. Narrat, ut ibi: Esse quid hoc dicam, etc. 

i 15, 1. Quid michi liuor edax. In hac epistula conuertit 
auctor se ad inuidum qui eum reprehendebat ex hoc quod 
oficiali studio intentus erat, cum pocius mundanis negociis 
uacare deberet, quia de equestri ordine. 

ii 18, 26. Dat wotum phebo lesbys amica lire. Construe lesbys 
amica, i. sapho de lesbo insula, que dilexit herculem et ei misit 
epistulam que non habetur in ouidio heroidum; dat, i. persoluit 
phebo uotum lire; ipsa enim uouerat quod si hercules ei 
rescriberet phebo liram sacrificaret ; ipse uero rescripsit, unde 
ipsa persoluit quod uouerat. Vel wotam liram, i. per uotum 
promissam. 
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Ars Amatoria. 


Videns ouidius ex amoris ignorancia iuuenes deuiare, quasi 
eis conpaciens opus istud tractare proposuit in quo Materia 
ipsius est amor, Intencio instruere iuuenes et puellas, Vtilitas, 
quantum ad auctorem, delectacio, quantum ad legentes, amoris 
cognitio, unde habetur in secundo uersu: Et lecto carmine 
doctus amet. Titulus : o. publii nasonis de arte amatoria liber 
primus incipit ; bene primus, sequitur secundus ; sunt enim 
tres. Ethice supponitur. 

i 147 f. At cum pompa frequens certantibus ibit ephebis Tu 
uenert domine plaude fauente manu. Continuacio: tu sedebis 
juxta amicam, set cum pompa i. ordo euncium ad ludos, ibit 
frequens, i. plena, ephebis i. iuuenibus, ab e quod est ualde et 
phebos quod est splendens, certantibus i. certare uolentibus, tu 
plaude i. applaude, domine i. amice, weneri i. uenerie, manu fauente 
applausui ; quod est dicere, cum uidebis iuuenes, debes amice 
applaudere ut ei complaceas et ne alios tibi preferat ; uel alium 
potes assignare sensum: cum sedebis iuxta dominam, non 
cognosces eam: set cum iuuenes uenient, poteris perpendere 
eam esse ueneriam, et quia (or quasi) cognosces applaude, et 
hoc est quod dicit. Vel aliter, et erit hec littera: celestibus 
ibit eburnis, set prius sciendum est quod quociens fiebant ludi 
in circo, deferebantur ymagines deorum ad ludos et unusquisque 
adorabat deum sue professionis, ut milites martem, naute 
neptunum, pugiles pollucem, amantes uenerem, et sic de 
ceteris, et hoc exigit littera; construe: set cum pompa sacerdotum 
scilicet, ibit frequens i. plena, celestibus eburnis i. celestibus 
ymaginibus de ebore factis, tu plaude i. assurge, domine ueneri 
i. sancte ueneri, ita quod domine teneatur ibi adiectiue, manu 
fauente i. ita quod manibus iunctis. 


Remedia Amoris. 


Expleto opere de arte uidens o. iuuenes ex amoris impaciencia 
in amore deuiare, opus istud tractare proposuit, in quo materia 
ipsius est amoris remedium, intencio prosequi materiam. Non 
enim intendit omnino sanare iuuenes set dare remedium, unde 
illud: Nec nos purpureas pueri resecabimus alas, Nes sacer 
arte mea laxior arcus erit. Vtilitas in ultimo uersu denotatur, 
in quo ait: Carmine sanati femina uirque meo. Titulus talis 
est: Publii nasonis ouidii de remedio amoris primus liber 
incipit. Bene dicit primus, quia sequitur secundus. 

699 f. Non ego dulichias furiali more sagittas Nec raptas 
ausim tingere in amne faces. Continuacio: do uobis remedium 
et non perfectam sanitatem, quia non ausim amorem offendere 
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faciendo more ulixis qui cum esset cum circe auxilio mercurii 
magico sacrificio amorem deposuit, quia ipse fecit ymaginem 
cupidinis et sagittas et faces et postea fregit sagittas et extinxit 
faces quod fuit signum quod ita amorem adnichilaret, et hoc 
est quod dicit. Construe: ego non au., frangere subaudi, duli. 
fa. fu. mo., quod est dicere, non ausim frangere sagittas cupidinis 
more ulixis dulichii, ab oppido in quo regnabatur ita dicti, 
qui hoc fecit furiali more, magico scilicet sacrificio, nec au. 
tin. in am. ra. fa., quia si hoc facerem, amorem, contempnere 
uiderer. 


Metamorphoses. 


Ad maiorem auctoris euidentiam in maiori opere suo de 
uita ipsius tractandum est. Videndum est ergo unde et quis 
fuerit ouidius. In peligno oppido natus extitit ; unde ait in 
o. sine tytulo: Hoc ego composui pelignis natus aquosis, 
tempore illo in quo pugna fuit inter marium et sillam ; unde 
illud o. tristium : Cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari .... 
Ouidius clericali datus est professioni tybullo magistro uirgilio 
adhuc uiuente .... Tertium opus o. de medicamine faciei.... 
Intentio auctoris est prosequi materiam et ad laudem augusti 
et romanorum terminare librum suum. Vtilitas legentis cognitio 
fabularum, auctoris uero augusti et romanorum reconciliatio 
quos offenderat per o. de arte, siue delectatio .... Ethice 
supponitur. 


i 700 Restabat uerba reverre ; illa scilicet que promiserat se 
dicturum. Quidam interserunt uersum qui ficticius est, scilicet 
istum : tibi nubere uirgo uolenti Votis cede dei ; set copulatiua 
coniunctio que sequitur ostendit quod nichil amplius dixit, 
quia restabat uerba referre, uerba que promiserat et ea que 
sequuntur, scilicet nimpham fugisse per auia spretis precibus. 

iii 351 Nam quater ad quinos unum cephisius annos Addiderat; 
i. xx annos et unum expleuerat ; uel aliter Namque ter ad 
quinos, i. xvi, et hance litteram exigit sequens uersus, quia 
poterat wideri puer et iwuenis, i. adolescens. 


v 449 f. Limphamque roganti Dulce dedit testa quod coxerat 
ante polenta. Construe: et diue roganti li. dedit dulce quid, 
scilicet polenta quod dulce cox. ante in testa; declinatur enim 
polens polentis, et in accusatiuo polentam uel polenta, et hec 
polenta -te, et hoc polenta indeclinabile, et secundum hance 
declinacionem possumus dicere dulce polenta ; uel aliter dedit 
dulce cum tosta polenta, i. cum poculo uel cibo cocto. 


vii 759 ff. Carmina naiades [non intellecta priorum Soluerat 
ingeniis et praecipitata iacebat Immemor ambagum uates 
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obscura suarum, Scilicet alma themis nec talia linquit inulta]. 
Sciendum est quod cum diana daret procri canem, quoddam 
problema dixit, istud scilicet: Alter fugiet, alter sequetur, 
neuter uincetur. Quando uero themis hoc non potuit soluere, 
expulsa est a sacerdotio, naides uero exposuerunt. Vnde themis 
indignata immisit beluam que thebanos cepit infestare ; hance 
canis insecutus est nec eam uicit, et hoc est quod dicit Carmina, 
etc. 


Fasti. 


Ad annos discrecionis iam prouectus ouidius errorem suum 
recognoscens cum dampnacionis sue iam aliquantulum in ore 
romanorum murmura pullularent propter niniam amatorie 
artis lasciuiam, hoc opus incepit, cuius inceptionis causa 
duplex assignatur, communis et priuata .... Ethice et phisice 
supponitur : ethice, quia ostendit qui mores habendi sint in 
sacrificiis ; phisice, quia ostendit ortus et occasus signorum. 

iv 535 f. Que quia principio posuit ieiunia noctis Tempus 
habent mixte sidera uisa sibi. Construe: Que ceres quia po. i. 
deposuit ie. in prin. noc., propter hoc habent adhuc tempus 
mixte, i. cene, que dicta est mixta a miscendo, si. ui. q. d. 
quoniam comedit in principio noctis, propter hoc cenamus 
adhuc in tali tempore ; uel aliter, T’empus habent misti sidera 
uisa cibi; construe: si. ui. adhuc habent tempus mis. ci. i. 
propinati cibi, et est idem sensus ; uel aliter, Tempus habent 
mistum sidera uisa cibi; construe: st. ut., scilicet mixtum 
tempus, i. crepusculum, quod dicitur mixtum tempus quia non 
bene dies est, habent tem. ci. 


Tristia. 


Ouidius in itinere exilii existens uolens remedium aliquod 
malorum optinere, opus istud tractare proposuit, in quo 
materiam habet exilium et amicos. Intendit enim exponere 
amicis suis mala que patitur et hortari eos ut constanciam 
habeant in amore. Set a diuersis diuerse assignantur cause 
quare missus sit in exilium. Quidam enim dicunt quod missus 
est propter o. de arte, in qua docuit non docenda.... Alii 
dicunt quod missus est quia diligebat imperatricem quam 
falso nomine corinnam appellauit, unde illud in hoc libro: 
Mouerat uel Nouerat ingenium totam cantata per urbem Nomine 
non uero dicta corinna mihi. 


i 3, 75 f. [Sic doluit Mettus tunc cum in contraria uersos 
Vitores habuit proditionis equos.] Vitores proditionis paridis 
quam intulit menelao rapiendo helenam; uel wl. pro. i. 
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proditores ultores ; hec enim fuit proditio quod latuerunt in 
equo ligneo per quem troia destructa est. 

v. 12, 11 f. [Des licet in ualido pectus michi robore fultum 
Fama refert Aneti quale fuisse reo.] Ret aneti i. Socratis, qui 
reputatus est reus propter anetum et transco (?) ibi fabulam 
tangit ; socrates ateniensis fuit cui imputatum erat ab 
ateniensibus quod abutebatur aneto discipulo suo; unde ad 
purgacionem obiecti criminis hausit cicutam, nec post haustum 
periit. Atenienses uero dixerunt quod succus ille non erat 
mortifer, unde ipse indignatus uinum hausit et periit, et ideo 
reputatus est pro reo propter anetum, et ipse sapientissimus 
fuit. 

Ex Ponto. 


Rebus idem titulo differt, et epistula cui sit Non occultato 
nomine missa docet. Nil enim distat inter istum librum et o. 
tristium nisi quod iste intitulatur a loco, ille uero a miseria. 
Hanc itaque primam epistulam scribit ad brutum custodem 
armarioli sui rome, monens eum ut benigne recipiat istum 
librum sicut et alios, et quod recipiendus sit causas pretendit, 
et rationes. 

i 3, 87 Non tamen inficior. Continua ab undecimo qui est 
in principio : ego dico per facundiam tuam non potuisti reddere 
me incolumem, tamen, etc. .... 93 f. tua uoluntas scilicet, 
grande munus peruenit ad me, consuluitque boni, i. bene consuluit, 
et una dictio boniconsulo, set per themesim diuisa ; uel aliter, 
consuluitque bonis, i. in bonis ; uel aliter, consiliumque bonum. 

i 4,47 Te quoque. Continua a primo uersu : dico quod senex 
sum propter mala, quoque, i. similiter etc. 

ii 2, 33 f. Qui rapitur fatis quid preter fata requirit, Sepe 
creat molles aspera spina rosas; q. d., insistendo aduersitati 
sepe adquiritur prosperitas ; in quibusdam alia inuenitur litera, 
et erit idem sensus, hec scilicet : Porrigit ad spinas duraque 
sara manus, 

iv 5, 19 Populi reditus positam componet ad hastam. Que 
(? Quod) pertinebat ad consulem tangit ; merentes sustinebat 
iuuenes et emeritis dabat reditus de quibus possent uiuere, 
et hoc est quod dicit, componet i. disponet et ordinabit reditus 
pos. ad hastam, i. secundum disposicionem haste, et ita non 
sinet opes magne urbis minui, quia loco senum substituit 
iuuenes ; uel aliter intellegendus est sensus ; dicunt enim quod 
hastatus incedebat consul pro defensione rei publice stando, 
et hoc est quod dicit componet reditus ; uel aliter, hastam 
deferebat a qua dependebat bursa in qua reseruatur tributum 
quod ab eo recipiebatur. 
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B 


Liber Titan (London B.M. Add. 16380 ; Bern, Stadt- 
bibliothek 519). 
Metamorphoses. 


i17 Nulli sua forma manebat .... Preterea nota quod hec 
dictio nullus uim habet istarum dictionum non ullus. 
Inde est quod sicut hec negatiua particula non habet 
precedere uerbum cuius est determinatio, sic et hee dictio 
nullus ; et sicut non dicitur conuenienter ‘So. (crates) uidet 
non,’ sic nec conuenienter dicitur ‘So. est nichil, So. uidet 
nullum hominem.’ Inuenitur tamen apud Ouidium huiusmodi 
locutio: Et si nullus erit puluis, tamen excute nullum (Ars i 
151), set ualde inpropria est et sic exponenda : Excute nullum, 
i. et si nullus erit, simula tamen te excutere quasi aliquis sit. 

i 1388 Sed itum est in wiscera terre. Per hoc exemplum 
manifestum est quod non semper neutrum participii preteriti 
temporis ponitur pro ratione preteriti impersonalis. Hec enim 
circumlocutio itum est ponitur pro_ preterito  uerbi 
impersonalis, que tamen non constat ex participio et uerbo. 
Nam ab hoc uerbo eo, is non nascitur participium preteriti 
temporis, et ex hoc exemplo Statii potest idem probari : 
Ventum erat ad tebas gemuit prope lumina nati Laius (Theb. 
ii 65). Hee enim circumlocutio uwentum erat ponitur pro 
preterito impersonalis huius uerbi wenio, a quo non nascitur 
participium preteriti temporis. Dicendum ergo quod talis 
circumlocutio fit ex supino et uerbo substantiuo, quod 
generaliter potest in omnibus assignari. 

Et nota quod sicut impersonale non construitur cum 
accusatiuo, sic nec circumlocutio illa que ponitur loco 
impersonalis. Si enim conuenienter diceretur ‘lectum est 
uirgilium,’ posset conuenienter dici ‘legitur uirgilium,’ et 
‘legatur uirgilium,’ et ‘utinam legeretur uirgilium,’ et ‘ legi 
uirgilium est uerum,’ quod minime potest dici, manente hoc 
uerbo legi in ui impersonalis. Hane enim assignat priscianus 
differentiam inter infinitiuum passiui et infinitiuum impersonalis 
quod infinitiuus passiui cum accusatiuo construitur, infinitiuus 
impersonalis minime. 

Et nota quod prima sillaba huius supini ttwm corripitur. 
Omnia quidem supina dissilliba producunt penultimam exceptis 
his: statum, satum, datum, ratum, ituwm, quitum, litum, situm, 
et citum a cieco, cies. Si obuiatur de hoc supino rutum, responde 
quod ipsum non est in usu uel quod irregulare est uel quod 
corripit penultimam uel quia quandoque 7 sssumit, unde nascitur 
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ruiturus. Et omnia composita ab hoc uerbo eo que seruant 
litteraturam simplicis, corripiunt penultimam, ut aditum; 
unde Ouidius: Sol aditus, Quam queris, ait, ne uana labores, 
Nupta iouis fratri tercia regna tenet (Fast, iv 583 f.); et 
obitum ; unde Virgilius: Morte obita quales fama est uolitasse 
figuras (Aen. x 641). Ambio uero, quia non seruat litteraturam 
sui simplicis, producit in supino penultimam et in participio ; 
in nomine uero corripitur, siue accipiatur pro cupiditate, ut 
apud Lucanum: Letalisque ambitus urbi (i 179), siue pro 
circuitu, ut apud Horatium : Et properantis aque per amenos 
ambitus agros (Ars Poet. 17). 

Item nota quod hee prepositio in duodecim usitatas habet 
significationes. Ponitur enim pro ad, ut: In puppim rediere 
rates (Lucan iii 545) ; pro cum, ut: In baculo transiui iordanem 
(Gen. xxxii 10); pro contra, ut: In adulterum, In desertorem; 
pro per, ut: Locutus est deus in prophetas (? Epist. Hebr. 
i1); pro supra, ut omelia in Iohannem: Et posuisti in capite 
eius coronam de lapide precioso ; pro secundum, ut: Locutus 
est deus in hec uerba; pro intra, ut; Positus est in reti¢n)aculo; 
pro inter, ut: Accepit Simeon in ulnas suas (Luc. ii 28). 
Priuatiuum est etiam, ut: Sapiens, insipiens, Doctus, indoctus; 
augmentatiuum est etiam, ut: Curuus, incuruus; ponitur 
etiam pro propter, ut: In honorem tuum hoc feci, i. propter 
honorem ; et significat in loco, ut : Spatiatur in urbe. Videtur 
etiam adhuc alias habere significationes, ut cum dicitur: Iste 
uiuet in secula ; sed hic bene potest accipi pro per. Set per 
etiam quandoque est locale, ut : Iste uadit per uicum, aliquando 
temporale, ut: Iste uiuet per diem, aliquando causale, ut : 
Iste per beneuolentiam tuam liberatus est. 

Et nota quod cum in significat stationem, construitur cum 
ablatiuo, quando motionem, cum accusatiuo. Stationem 
dicitur significare quando, etsi ponatur cum uerbo ad motum 
pertinente, non designat motum aliquem fieri alio loco ad 
locum designatum dictione cui adiungitur ut hic : Iste spatiatur 
in urbe. Motionem uero significare dicitur quando significat 
motum fieri ab alio loco ad locum designatum dictione cui 
adiungitur, et tune construitur cum accusatiuo, ut: Iste uadit 
in urbem; set in tali loco ponitur ad, set nominibus appellatiuis 
solet apponi hee prepositio ad, nominibus regionum propriis 
hee prepositio in. Construitur etiam cum accusatiuo quando 
diuturnitatem significat, ut: Iste uiuet in secula. 

i 474 .... quandoque in locutione improprietas est ubi 
dictio in uno genere adiungitur dictioni in alio genere posite 
per subauditionem dictionis alicuius, ut in uersu magistri 
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marbodi: Et misere miserum tibi se probat una dierum .... 
item apud ouidium: O utinam nocitura tibi, pulcherrime rerum, 
In medio nisu uiscera rupta forent (Her. iv 125 f.). 

iii 151 ff. Nunc phebus utraque Distat idem terra, finditque 
uaporibus arua. Sistite opus presens. In hac locutione inproprietas 
est inde quod hoc nomen wtraque cum sit relatiuum ponitur 
sine aliquo addito cuius respectu ponatur. Nomina enim 
relatiua exigunt aliquid precedere uel sequi que designent res 
quarum respectu ponantur. Vt tamen prenotauimus superius, 
frequenter hec inproprietas apud autores inuenitur ut apud 
lucanum: Fraterno primi maduerunt sanguine muri (i 95), et 
maxime cum certum est cuius respectu ponatur dictio in 
locutione posita, solet fieri subauditio .... Preterea alia est 
inproprietas in hoc, scilicet hoc pronomen idem non in ui 
pronominis ponitur, sed pro aduerbio equaliter uel tantundem, et 
cum pronomina substantiam simpliciter habeant significare, hoc 
pronomen in significatione quantitatis hic ponitur .... Sisto 
quandoque absolute ponitur ut apud ouidium : Quesitisque diu 
terris ubi sistere possit etc. (Met. i 307), quandoque transitiue 
ut hic: Sistite opus presens, i. finite, et alibi: Et frugum 
genitrix immensos siste labores (Met. v 490). 

iv 463. Assidue repetunt, quas perdant, Belides undas.... 
[a long note on the formation and prosody of patronomica] 
.... Preterea nota quod pocius in subiunctiuo posuit perdant 
quam in indicatiuo, propter confusionem subiunctiui modi. 
Presens enim illius ita confusum est ut habeat etiam confusionem 
quasi ad futurum spectantem, unde potest ei apponi aduerbium 
futuri temporis, ut: Precipio tibi ut legas cras .... Ne 
mireris huiusmodi ita sit confusum, cum etiam preteritum 
eiusdem inperfectum habeat quandoque consignificationem 
pertinentem ad futurum, ut apud horatium: Roscius orabat 
sibi adesses ad puteal cras (Sat. ii 6, 35) .... Preteritum et 
futurum huiusmodi ita confusa sunt ut uideantur significare 
tempus quasi compositum ex preterito et futuro. 

xii 395 f. Barba erat incipiens ; barbe color aureus aureaque 
Ex humeris latos coma dependebat in armos. Nota quod in 
constructione ultimi pedis quattuor sillabe ponuntur, hec dico 
scilicet, aurea et que, sed due possunt hic assignari figure. 
Est enim sineresis in fantasione (? scansione) uersus quoniam 
altera uocalium huius dictionis aurea, scilicet e, subtrahitur 
et a profertur. Differt autem sincresis a sineresi, quoniam 
sincresis est cum duarum uocalium in diuersis sillabis positarum 
una tacetur et altera profertur, sineresis uero quando due 
uocales diuersarum sillabarum conglutinantur in unam sillabam 
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et uel ambe proferuntur uel ille mutantur in unam. Preterea 
uersus iste ypermetrus est quoniam una sillaba super metrum 
habundat, et quandocumque hoc fit, oportet finalem sillabam 
uersus ypermetri desinere in m uel in uocalem, et sequentem 
uersum incipere a uocali ita ut sinalimpham faciamus ... 

xiii 47. Quod nunc, ut memorant, siluestribus abditur antris. 
Nota quod memoror dicunt moderni, quod antiqui memoro 
dicebant. Vnde inuenitur in Salterio: Memorare que mea 
substantia (Ps. 88, 48). Econtra quedam in usu nostro 
deponentia habemus que antiqui in actiua terminatione 
proferebant, ut comitor dicimus, antiqui uero dicebant 
comito. Vnde Ouidius: Non potui funus comitare nec ungere 
corpus (ex P.i 9, 47). Similiter quod dicimus lacrimor, antiqui 
lacrimo dicebant. 

xiii 703. Dantque sacerdoti custodem thuris acerram .... 
nota cum atribuitur acerre custodem thuris esse, acrologia 
(? acyrologia) est, i. inmanualis locutio; atribuitur rei incorporee 
quod non habet conuenire nisi rei corporee. 

[Acirologia .... dicitur ab a, quod est sine, et ciros manus, 
et logos sermo, quasi non manualis sermo, i. non usitata.— 
Schol. ad Grecismum, ii 14.] 


C 
Allegorizations. 


Berchorius, Metamorphoseos Ourdiane Moralizate Liber 
Quartus, Fabula Prima. 


.... Ista historia potest allegari de passione et incarnatione 
Christi. Pyramus enim est dei filius, Tysbe uero anima humana 
qui se principio mirabiliter dilexerunt et per caritatem et 
amorem coniungi inuicem decreuerunt ; uerumtamen quia dato 
quod essent uicini ita quod quasi consimili natura eo quod ad 
imaginem dei factus est homo, quidam tamen paries, id est 
peccatum Ade, coniunctionem impediebat et ipsos abinuicem 
disiungebat. Ipsi autem per prophetas sepe colloquentes 
condixerant per beatam incarnationem insimul conuenire, et 
sub mori arbore, id est sub cruce, ad fontem baptismi et gratie 
inuicem consentire. Sic igitur factum est quod ista puella, 
anima scilicet, propter leenam, id est diabolum, fontem gratie 
adire non potuit, sed aduentum amici sui Pyrami, id est dei 
filii, sub silentio expectauit : Abacu. 2 Si moram fecerit, expecta 
eum quia ueniens ueniet et non tardabit. Iste igitur iuxta con- 
dictum finaliter ad nos uenit et sub arbore crucis amore 
Tysbes, id est anime, morti se exposuit, ita quod arborem 
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ipsam, uidelicet crucem, proprio sanguine cruentauit et colore 
ipsius denigrauit. Et ideo Tysbe, id est fidelis anima, debet 
per compassionem eius de passionis gladio se transfigere et 
eandem penam mentaliter sustinere. Vel dic quod ista puella 
est Virgo Maria ad quam dei filius per incarnationem uenit, 
et sub crucis arbore mori — Ipsa uero per compassionem 


eius gladio se transfodit: Luc. 2 Tuam ipsius animam pertransibit 
gladius. 


Lond. B. M. Harleianus 1o14, f. 56v. 

Decima et ultima mutatio totius ouidii est de cesare iulio 
conuerso yn sidus uel deificato. Nam quod cesar deificatus 
esset, debet intelligi quod ipse cesar fuit ualentissimus et 
probissimus et uirtuosissimus in istis mundanis ; unde opera 
et acta sua reluxerunt quemadmodum sydus per totum mundum 
in eo quod totum mundum subiugauit rome. Ideo habet fabula 
quod conuersus sit in sydus. Set quod apparuit sydus augusto 
sacrificanti, hoc bene fuit uerum ; unde ipse cogitauit quod 
esset sydus patris sui et ita fecit dici per totum mundum. Set 
catholici tenent quod fuerit sydus annuntiationis christi quod 
apparuit magis et duxit eos usque in orientem. Nam christus 
uera conuersione et sancta conuertit se in hominem, ut lauaret 
et purgaret nostra crimina; quibus purgatis nos a_ simili 
conuerteremur in deum, hoc est, participaremus diuinitatem. 
Nam participatione omnes benedicti sunt: unde etc. :— 


Tulius est sydus quoniam presignibus actis 
Preditus est mundo solus in orbe nitens. 
Stella diurna fuit ortus prenuntia christi 
Quam putat augustus cesaris esse iubar. 
Ille prophet<ab>at regem per secula regum 
Qui splendore suo preterit omne iubar, 
Sordibus obscuro laturum lumina mundo 
Atque lauaturum crimen edacis ade. 
Rex igitur uite forme mortalis amictum, 
Subiectis dominus substulit esse parem, 
Vy nos a simili quod sit conuersio sancta 
Nitamur formam participare dei. 


Et hoc quod fuerat uerum apparet. Nam dum augustus 
esset in tanta prosperitate, totus populus eum uolebat adhorare 
pro deo. Ipse autem noluit, set mittit ad sibillam prophetissam 
ut consuleret. Dixit illa; Non permittas te adhorari quia 
uenturus est ille qui uerus deus est et rex totius mundi. Dixit 
augustus : Ostende michieum. Dixit illa : Ascende super pedes 
meos ne contingas terram, et respice rotam uel speram solis. Tune 
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ille respexit et uidit beatam uirginem cum filio eius et tunc 
dixit ei: Vide, ille uerus deus et uerus rex est. Tunc augustus 
reuersus est romam et prohibuit ne populus adhoraret eum 
pro deo. Amen, Amen. Explicit. 

Versus libri quintidecimi sunt xlii cum x allegoriis. 

In summa sunt octingenti et xiiii uersus et allegorie ccxxiil. 

Explicit tractatus Fabularum  extractarum ex libris 
metharmofoseon ouidii expositarum moraliter et allegorice. 


+D. E. H. ALTON. 


This lecture was delivered by Dr. Alton on April 8, 
1937, at a meeting of the Classical Association, held in 
the Queen’s University, Belfast. All that has appeared 
in print to date is the brief summary in the Proceedings 
of the Classical Association for 1937. Beyond adding 
references, where I thought they might be helpful, I have 
made the minimum of alteration. Unfortunately, the 
last two paragraphs, dealing with the Liber Titani and the 
moralizations, are missing from the manuscript, and a 
search through Dr. Alton’s papers has failed to discover 
them. It is, I think, probable that he planned to rewrite 
the penultimate paragraph in the light of Mr. Hunt’s 
demonstration that the author of the Liber Titani is 
Ralph of Beauvais. I have reconstructed the contents of 
the missing paragraphs as best I could with the aid of the 
summary mentioned above, and of the printed and 
manuscript papers at my disposal, including Dr. Alton’s 
photographs and transcript of the Liber Titani. 

It is probable that some of the more light-hearted 
asides and digressions would have been deleted had this 
paper been seen through the press by its author, but I 
have thought it best to retain so far as possible the tone 
and atmosphere of a lecture, and hope that the reader 
will thereby catch a more authentic echo of Dr. Alton’s 
characteristic blend of scholarship and humanity. 

I am grateful to Professor E. J. Arnould and to Mr. E. 
Courtney for their assistance. 


D. E. W. WORMELL. 
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Towards a Text of Cicero, ad Atticum. By D. R. SHACKLETON 
BatLEy. Cambridge Classical Studies. Cambridge 
University Press. 1960. Pp. ix + 104. 27s. 6d. 


Tus book, which is intended as a preliminary to a new O.C.T. 
of ad Atticum ix—xvi, is on much the same lines as Dr. Bailey’s 
‘Propertiana’. It consists of comments on text and inter- 
pretation of a series of difficult passages ; an appendix treats 
a number of problems about the shrine which Cicero proposed 
to erect in memory of Tullia. The author is not concerned 
solely to put forward original views, but frequently to show the 
merit in the neglected ideas of earlier scholars, to point out 
additional factors which may influence the choice between 
already well-known alternatives, or to defend the manuscript 
reading against alteration. His notes are mostly brief and 
rarely depart far from the passage which they concern (an 
exception is the important discussion of the Fannii on pp. 
55-8) ; those who are interested in these letters must read this 
work, but others will get from it little of the general instruction 
which ‘ Propertiana’ provided. 

Of the author’s own suggestions no small proportion is 
convincing ; this is true in particular of the changes of 
punctuation, which show with what close attention he has 
read the text. Many others can be classed as attractive ; this 
is not a term of depreciation, but due to recognition of the 
limits imposed on our judgment by the poor manuscript 
tradition and the liberty of the style. I hope it will not seem 
grudging if I do not list these, but Dr. Bailey says himself that 
he wants to elicit criticisms, and since this may be more useful, 
here are mine. 

Though such hard words as are to be found in C. Q. 1 (1907) 
59-60 would not be in place, Dr. Bailey cannot be held to 
escape the reproach of egotism. Many corruptions can obviously 
be emended in various ways, and the new suggestions do not 
always possess enough superiority to justify promotion from 
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the margin of the student’s text. 9.8.1 Has the comment, 
‘Castiglioni’s supplement leaves nothing to be desired except 
a homoeoteleuton ’ ; why is that preferable to a homoearchon ? 
Besides, one has a homoeoteleuton if the brackets are placed 
thus, alter <paucos ante dies, alter) multos. 2.9.1 How could 
Cicero ‘ requite’ (i.e., by this letter in reply; Dr. Bailey’s 
supplement remunerarer) something which Atticus has not yet 
reported? It is pointless to propose new supplements at 4. 11. 1, 
9. 15. 3, 12. 32. 2, 15. 6. 1 (this note makes one wonder what the 
author means by neatness), 15. 27.3. But he is not a man to 
leave a difficulty with one suggested remedy where he can put 
forward two, even if one is distinctly inferior, as in 11.9.1 
and 11.15.1 (p. 100: add here a reference to 10. 12.3 tu, 
quaeso, si quid habebis novi). He does not shrink from proposing 
(admittedly in most cases with due hesitation) an emendation 
where he recognises that none is required ; so on 1. 1. 1, where 
the variants are probably due to Aquillum with 7 superscribed 
as a correction which then got misplaced, a common type of 
corruption in, for example, the manuscripts of Catullus. 9. 6. 2, 
11.15. 1 Give a perfectly tenable sense as they stand; it is 
merely idle to put forward conjectures which can never be 
proved or disproved (this applies also to 15.15.1). 4.3.2, 
4.17. 4 Insubstantial identifications influence his alterations of 
names. Many must have thought of inserting cum in 16. 11.4; 
no one until now has been tempted to publish this idea. 


One of the most impressive qualities of the book, though 
less striking than in ‘ Propertiana’, is the writer’s power of 
apt citation and illustration. But the parallels do not always 
extend below the surface ; unsatisfactory ones are to be found 
in the notes on 3.7.3, 4.17.1, 6.1.16, 6.5.3, 9.6.7 (in the 
cases adduced hi (haec) is contrasted with ili (illa); and I 
have read the preceding sentence here), 10.4. 11, 14. 16. 2. 
To be content with these indicates a certain rigidity of mind 
which appears also in the note on 13. 20.4; Dr. Bailey will 
only produce examples of the omission of an ablative antecedent, 
which is quite misleading. On 14. 20.3, where he maintains a 
corruption of istis to istius, he says: ‘for the intrusive w cf. 
d[ujas, f[ulit, potjujerunt’. Notes like this are an unfortunate 
inheritance from Miiller’s diligence, which sometimes became 
obscure. Corruptions of this kind are not due to any tendency 
by scribes to insert wu (I do not suppose that Dr. Bailey thinks 
so, but his phrasing gives that impression), but to the fact 
that for reasons which we can sometimes detect, but more 
often can not, they have one of two closely similar words 
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uppermost in their mind and, like all of us, read by word-units, 
not by letters. Such psychological elements need to be taken into 
account in textual criticism far more than has been usual. 

A consequence of this attitude of mind is that the author, 
blinded by his parallels, does not always remember that 
circumstances alter cases. 2. 24.2 Can resisto in this sense be 
combined with cum ? Tyrrell and Purser (for whom Dr. Bailey 
has rude words on p. 36 and passim) doubted it. 3.10. 1 The 
position of the phrase wt tu scribis seems to limit its application 
to the clause which encloses it ; again in 16.11.1 the order 
makes felle very unlikely, and it needs no specially lewd 
imagination to envisage a suitable Lucilian context for vallo. 

Only rarely can statements of fact be challenged. 2.17.2 
di immortales is found with a rhetorical question also ad fam. 
2.7.2 and de off. 3. 83. 3. 12.2 ‘ posse is indispensable’ ; 
probably, but there should be a reference to Miiller on ad fam. 
1.7.10 (p. 12. 32) and to Nagelsbach-Miller § 98.3. 3. 24.2 
‘Does Cicero elsewhere write quo loco when he means “ in 
what state’ ?’ : yes, in Verr. 2. 5. 164. 12. 44.3 I am not sure 
whether doubt is implied of the credentials of the name 
Fulvinius ; for it see Schulze p. 170. 13.21.3 ‘ Balbinus 
may be L. Cornelius Balbus the younger, like Balbillus in 
15. 13.4’ : not unless Dr. Bailey can demonstrate the existence 
of a diminutive suffix -inus. This Balbinus may be that of 
Appian b.c. 4.50. 15.1.4 A phrase from 13. 21a. 4. is claimed 
as a senarius; with pdtrem? 15.18.2 A use of et iam ‘ and 
indeed’ is upheld with a reference to Lewis and Short s.v. 
(i.e., tam) ii.C.2. That, as one would expect, derives from 
Hand (Tursellinus 3. 138), and the examples are very dubious ; 
in some iam is temporal, in others etiam is probable (of course 
it is impossible to draw a firm dividing line). The Thesaurus 
7. 1. 123.61 (tbid., 127.6 Aetna 133 is adduced) gives nothing 
from good prose ; 5. 2. 932.39 quotes pro Clu. 84 as etiam. 

Finally, a few miscellaneous observations. 7.18.1 The 
reason for the aposiopesis is quite clear ; Cicero does not like 
to think of Caesar gaining his ends. 10. 10.2 For quia verum 
read perhaps perversum, supposing confusion in abbreviations 
of g. and of p. 15. 13a. 1 Dr. Bailey could have saved 
himself some toil by reference to Bulhart in the Thesaurus 
7. 1. 354. 29 or in Wien. Stud. 52 (1934) 167. 16. 1. 4 
For repetition or omission of the preposition, see Miiller on 
pro Quinct. 53 (p. 16.36), de imp. Pomp. 28 (p. 84.2), pro 
Sest. 12 (p. 6.33) and elsewhere ; Cicero appears to have had 
no consistent practice. 
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The only misprint that I have observed is on p. 103, where 
the reference should be 13. 32.3. There is no index. 

I suppose that this hardly looks like a favourable or apprecia- 
tive review, but my comments bear no relation to the proportion 
of good and less good in this work, which arouses the keenest 
expectations of the coming edition. 

E. Courtney. 


Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles in Augustine. By Joun J. 
O'Meara. Etudes Augustiniennes, Paris. 1959. Pp. 184. 


Txuis book seeks to demonstrate that the work of Porphyry 
de regressu animae, twice alluded to by St. Augustine in Civ. 
Dei, and never mentioned elsewhere by him or by any other 
author, is to be identified with Porphyry’s Philosophy from 
Oracles, or with part of it. As a piece of literary detection, 
this study holds the reader’s attention throughout, and Professor 
O'Meara controls a mass of detailed analysis and comparison 
with skill and judgment. His main thesis is well argued and 
may be taken as proved. On the evidence presented one would 
be inclined to regard the de regressu animae as constituting part 
rather than the whole of the Philosophy from Oracles, but 
certainty here is unattainable. There are important implications, 
as the author points out, for Augustinian studies, with regard 
both to the conversion of Augustine in 386, and to the influenc 
of Porphyry on his life and thought. The book is freshly written 
and attractively produced, though the printer shows a certain 
Gallic insouciance with regard to Greek accents and punctuation. 
As Professor O'Meara rightly suggests, a new edition of the 
combined fragments of the Philosophy from Oracles and the 
de regressu animae is now called for: one cannot imagine 
anyone better equipped to undertake it than himself. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 


Plato Gorgias. A revised text with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by E. R. Dopps. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1959. Pp. viii + 406. 45s. 


SEVENTY years have passed since the last English edition of 
the Gorgias. The last important English edition of any Platonic 
dialogue was in 1924. The present edition of the Gorgias by 
the Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford has 
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therefore been eagerly awaited, and will be read with satis- 
faction by all Platonic scholars. It is a masterly work. Professor 
Dodds has given us a revised text with an apparatus much 
fuller and more accurate than that of Burnet, and a commentary 
roughly twice as long as the not inconsiderable annotations 
of Thompson. This edition is a landmark in Platonic studies, 
not only because of the light it throws on the Gorgias itself, 
but also because of the general importance of the sections of 
the Introduction dealing with the chronology of the dialogues 
and the evidence for the text. 

The thoroughness of Dodds’s revision of the text will become 
clear if we compare a page taken at random with the corres- 
ponding page in the Oxford Classical Text. Between 480 a 1 
and e 8 Dodds’s text differs at three places from that of Burnet 
(a4; b2; ¢ 5). A comparison of the apparatus critici reveals 
even more striking differences. Burnet has nine entries : Dodds 
has fifteen, all differing in form or substance from those of 
Burnet. 

If we analyse these fifteen entries we find that they contain: 


corrections of Burnet’s mistaken reports of F. 

3 reports of readings of F not given by Burnet. 

3 reports of readings of W not given by Burnet. 

1 report of the lemmata in Olympiodorus’s commentary 
not given by Burnet. 

1 report of a corrector’s hand in Parisinus 1808 not 
given by Burnet. 

1 record of an emendation which Burnet ignores. 


The difference is further accentuated by the fact that Burnet 
records one emendation and two proposals to delete words, 
which do not appear in Dodds. 

We may sum up this analysis by saying that Dodds gives 
a much more copious and accurate report of the tradition, 
direct and indirect. He is more conservative in his retention 
of readings supported by the weight of the MSS. In particular, 
he resists proposals to refine Plato’s grammar and syntax and 
to divest him of supposedly intrusive redundancies. These 
characteristics, derived from detailed study of a single page, 
are, in fact, typical of the whole edition. 

Professor Dodds makes some sobering comments on the 
general state of Platonic textual criticism. ‘To this day’, he 
writes (Introd., p. 34), ‘no one can say with certainty how 
many primary witnesses to the text there are, or how they are 
related to each other and to the secondary MSS.’ He attributes 
this mainly to ‘the lack of trustworthy collations’, pointing 
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out that in the case of the Gorgias only two out of 64 extant 
MSS. have been accurately collated in their entirety. Many 
of the remainder are, of course, entirely derivative, but it is 
disturbing to learn that two primary witnesses, W and F, have 
hitherto been imperfectly reported. Dodds fully remedies 
this defect, correcting in particular the errors of Burnet in 
regard to F, which appear to have arisen from a misunder- 
standing of information supplied by Josef Kral (pp. 42-3). 
The account given of the first family (B, T, and WP), and F, 
the sole primary witness of the second family (pp. 44-5), is 
clear, authoritative, and significant not merely for the textual 
criticism of the Gorgias, but for all the numerous dialogues 
covered by these witnesses. 

A good deal of space is devoted to a discussion of the 
Byzantine recension of the thirteenth and following centuries 
represented by derivatives of T and by Y. Theiler suggested 
that some of the T derivatives had been corrected with the 
aid of an ancient recension distinct from BTW and F. Dodds 
has gone very thoroughly into this problem, but arrives in the 
end at a disappointingly negative result. He believes that 
‘while the hypothesis of an independent ancient source cannot 
be excluded, it is safest to accord their readings no higher 
status than that of simple conjectures’ (p. 53). He is equally 
sceptical about the independence of the Y recension. Following 
F. H. Sandbach he warns us not to underestimate the ability 
of late Byzantine scholars to make convincing emendations. 

This candid account of an arduous enquiry has perhaps a 
cautionary value. No scholar would now advocate a return to 
the ‘easy path’ of basing the Platonic text on the evidence 
of B and T. But will the collation of all, or even a couple of 
dozen, recentiores add anything of value? In the light of 
Dodds’s researches the answer would seen to be, No. His work 
indicates a via media along which there is both hope and scope 
for progress in the textual study of many of the dialogues. 

The indirect tradition has considerable importance. The 
combination of rhetorical and moral themes rendered the 
Gorgias very popular in the ancient world, and it was one of the 
ten or twelve specially prescribed dialogues in the Neo-Platonic 
school. The long list of Testimonia amply confirms this 
popularity. Our editor records references from over sixty 
writers, including Cicero, Quintilian, Epictetus, the Christian 
fathers and the Neo-Platonists. To assemble and assess this 
material must have been a considerable task in itself. The 
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references are given at the foot of each page of text, and 
indexed under author’s name at the end of the volume. 

Long quotations are found in the Plutarchan Consolatio ad 
Apollonium, in Aelius Aristides, Iamblichus, Eusebius and 
Stobaeus. These throw light on the history of the text, and 
occasionally supply true readings against all the mediaeval 
MSS. But generally speaking, the indirect tradition is ‘ decidedly 
inferior to the direct’ (p. 65). Dodds notes the interesting fact 
that the earliest witnesses, Plutarch and Aristides, ‘ appear, 
more or less neutral as between the two mediaeval traditions 
of the Gorgias’, and suggests that possibly their examplars 
may have antedated the divergence between BTW and F. 
The later witnesses, like the papyri, show a clear affinity with F. 

The Introduction comprises two main chapters, one on the 
dialogue in general, the other on the evidence for the text. 
The latter chapter has already been summarised. Readers 
who approach the former with memories of the celebrated 
Introduction to the Bacchae will probably be disappointed. 
They will miss the vividness, charm, and easy flow of the earlier 
work. But they will find a series of weighty and trenchant 
comments on the structure, personages, and date of the dialogue, 
rounded off by a brief but penetrating account of Plato’s attitude 
to Athens. Dodds is at his best in discussing Callicles, who, he 
believes, was a real person. He was ‘no more a democrat at 
heart than Hobbes or Nietzsche’. Plato’s portrait of him is 
‘tinged with a kind of regretful affection’ for he ‘ stands for 
something which Plato had it in him to become’. This last 
remark is a characteristic and convincing apercu. 

One point in the analysis of the structure of the dialogue 
may be criticised. The section on music and tragedy (500a- 
503d) is described as an ‘ illustrative digression’ (p. 2). But 
it may be argued that the section is in no way extraneous to 
the march of the argument. It describes the social function 
of poverKy to produce pleasure, and thus comes naturally 
between the disproof of the identity of.pleasure and good 
(486d-500a) and the account of the function of the roditide 
(503d-515b), namely, to produce good. In it Plato would 
appear to be dismissing the claim of the dramatist to be 
moXtrnKo¢ just as in the Republic he refutes his claim to be 
giAvaogpocg. It should be remembered that Callicles quotes 
Euripides extensively in the peroration of his piste. Socrates 
is out to depreciate the Adyo¢ element in this type of poetry. 

The discussion of the date of the Gorgias involves con- 
sideration of the dating of related dialogues and other literature, 
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and therefore runs to a considerable length. Stylometric 
considerations indicate a place in the first main group of 
dialogues, possibly towards the end of the group. This view 
is reinforced by some Platonising features in the portrait of 
Socrates, notably his emphasis on the future life of the soul 
and his references to Pythagorean doctrines, features which 
recall the Meno and the Phaedo. Not so convincing are the 
supposed adumbrations of the doctrine of knowledge and 
opinion (454¢c ff.), the theory of Forms (503e), and the philosopher- 
king (521d). A good case is made out for putting the dialogue 
later than the Apology and Protagoras, but before the Meno. 

With regard to its absolute date, Dodds brings forward a 
number of complicated and converging chains of evidence in 
which there are all too many weak links. For instance, we 
are told that the Menexenus refers to the King’s Peace in 386 
and is to be dated in or near that year. On the other hand, the 
Symposium (probably) refers to the dioecism of Mantinaea in 
385 but was probably not composed in or near that year. In 
the end, Dodds inclines to a date shortly after Plato’s first 
Sicilian journey, i.e., 387/6. 

The Commentary contains a wealth of interesting material, 
and the notes are copious, well-balanced, and judicious. As 
well versed in Platonic idiom as Burnet, Dodds has no 
unorthodox axe to grind. His main idiosyncrasy is a desire to 
bring out the relevance of the Gorgias to ‘the central issues, 
moral and political, of our own day.’ Broadly speaking, he 
views the ancient problem of rhetoric as equivalent to the 
modern problem of the control of propaganda in a democracy, 
and the more fundamental moral problem is the same—that 
of shaping one’s life in a post-war society where tradition has 
been dishonoured and moral values have disintegrated. Dodds 
loses no opportunity of emphasising this parallelism. Gorgias 
is ‘as free from false modesty as Shaw’ (and like him also, 
we may add, in his longevity and epideictic rhetoric). Plato 
treats of Attic tragedy ‘in terms that a bishop might use in 
discussing the dangers of commercial television’. Pericles’s 
opponents are compared to modern ‘critics of the Welfare 
State’. And, significantly, the sole appendix deals, not with 
particles or papyri, but with Socrates, Callicles and Nietzsche. 

These extracts seem to imply a degree of personal involvement 
distinctly unusual in editorial comment on the classical authors, 
but far from unwelcome. We might say of our editor: what he 
himself says of Plato, that he has ‘ felt the issue as a deeply 
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personal one, and has communicated the resulting tension to 
his readers.’ 

Though deeply felt, however, the Commentary is anything 
but eccentric. It is always solid and often pungent. As an 
instance of its pungency we may quote the comment on 490 
c | (p. 288) : ‘ To delete rev o:riwy with Hirschig and Theiler 
is to sacrifice clarity to brevity—a fault of which Plato is 
seldom guilty.’ Sometimes the pungency is combined with a 
note of asperity : for example, on 509 b 7 (p. 342): ‘ All the 
proposed corrections seem to me not only unnecessary but 
actually harmful ... Plato did not know he was writing for 
grammarians’; or, with gentler irony: ‘There was now a 
téxvn of everything, from reacoi to public speaking’ (p. 316). 
For terse and illuminating comment it would be hard to better 
the following : ‘ Callicles holds that the only true morality is 
the self-realisation of the individual ; Socrates, that the only 
true self-realisation is necessarily moral’ (p. 249). 

The Commentary does not merely illuminate the argument ; 
it does justice to the social and historical background of the 
dialogue. Many passages could be quoted to show its wide- 
range and novelty, but enough has been given to show its 
distinction. Professor Dodds has edited his author with the 
learning we expect from him, and the insight that befits the 
most personal of all Plato’s dialogues. 

J. V. Luce. 


Python. A study of Delphic myth and its origins. By JosEPH 
FONTENROSE. 1959. University of California Press. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. xx + 618 pp. and 6 plates, 


Tus book contains much more than its title suggests. The 
pursuit of Python, like the quest of the golden bough, has 
led its author far from the original site of the legend. It 
becomes in fact a study of the different myths in which the 
supremacy of a god is challenged by some monster, and his 
superiority is re-established after a struggle. Professor 
Fontenrose works on analogy, and for this purpose he has 
analysed in the ‘ combat-myth’ ten major themes, mostly with 
some five or more sub-species of motif. So the monstrous 
enemy of Apollo is not merely Python, but also Tityos, Phorbas 
and Phlegyas. Again the same pattern (or a sufficient number 
of similar themes) are to be traced in the combat of Heracles 
and Kyknos or Zeus and Typhon. But the chase is not con- 
fined to Greek mythology. In the Nearer East the legends of 
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the Hittites and of the Canaanites of Ugarit had comparable 
stories of heavenly struggles, and the quest can be continued 
through Mesopotamia, Egypt and India. Fontenrose calls off 
the hunt at that point, but in an appendix also draws further 
coverts in China, Japan and America. He returns, however, to 
Greece and traces parallel motives in the legends of Perseus, 
Kadmos and Heracles as slayers of monsters. The conclusion 
which he draws from this long search is that there was a common 
pattern underlying all these myths, and that this can generally 
be explained on a theory of diffusion, rather than of independent, 
but parallel invention. 

To arrive at this result Fontenrose is frequently compelled 
to reconstruct the myths, particularly those of Greece. His 
procedure is largely to disregard any questions of the date of 
our authorities or their particular characteristics and sources. 
Instead he feels at liberty to choose the version which suits 
his purpose or extract some detail from a late authority and 
add it to his reconstruction of the primitive version. He is, 
of course, aware of this point and mentions it in his introduction, 
but it is a procedure which other scholars may feel is often 
not justified. For instance, in the combat of Zeus and Typhon 
he prefers the version of Apollodorus because this ‘ impresses 
one as earlier than Hesiod’s.’ The part that appeals to 
Fontenrose is that Typhon severs Zeus’s sinews and _ hides 
them in a bag till they are restored to Zeus by Hermes and 
Aigipan. This is an excellent example of the motive of ‘ the 
Champion suffering temporary defeat’ which does not occur 
in our earliest version of the combats of Apollo or Zeus, but 
is a favourite one in Nearest Eastern myths. But surely a 
version which includes Pan as an actor cannot in itself be early 
in Greece, unless localized in Arcadia? Also should Fontenrose 
not allow for the possibility that the Hellenistic sources of 
Apollodorus might have been contaminated themselves from 
eastern myths? In Apollodorus the combat is very precisely 
localized on Mount Casius which may point to a source with 
an interest in Syria. 

In many instances like this the reader may feel that the 
book is more adapted for the student of folklore than the 
student of ancient history or archaeology, and uses the methods 
which are only applicable in that field. The analysis of motives 
and myths is skilfully done, but the classical scholar may 
may often remain unconvinced by the results produced in 
Greek mythology. 

If we turn to the particular subject of Delphi, we may 
take the example of Fontenrose’s treatment of the Corycian 
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cave on Mount Parnassus. We hear of it first in Greek literature 
in Aeschylus, Eumenides, 22, where it is mentioned in connection 
with the nymphs as a place frequented by Daimones, and is 
also associated with Dionysus. The context is where the Pythia 
has just traced the origin of the Delphic oracle, but she gives 
Corycian cave no part in this side of the myth. The inscriptions 
to be found in the cave exactly agree with this—mentioning 
Pan, the Nymphs and the Thyiads, but containing nothing 
to support oracular uses. However, Fontenrose is not satisfied 
to leave the main weight of the evidence on our earliest 
authority and on local inscriptions. Since the name Corycian 
also is used of the cave in Cilicia, which was the home of 
Typhon, and since the monsters Typhon and Python are 
associated in some early authorities and identified by Fontenrose, 
the Corycian cave on Parnassus becomes the home of Python, 
the scene of Apollo’s victory over the dragon, and the original 
oracular chasm. The argument in support of this is ingenious 
and elaborate, but can only be described as perverse. Fontenrose 
backs it up by a statement in Strabo that the Delphians had 
been established at Lycoreia (on the plateau of Parnassus) 
before the foundation of Delphi. There may be some basis to 
this tradition, but it is not greatly strengthened by bringing 
in the various legends that connected the foundation of Lycoreia 
with Deucalion’s flood and the creation of mankind after the 
flood with a consultation of the oracle of Themis. This localiza- 
tion of the legend is comparatively late. Deucalion’s original 
home appears to have been in Locris, and in the earliest version 
of the legend he does not consult an oracle, but receives a 
message direct from Zeus. Both Delphi and Dodona later 
tried to secure the credit for this service to mankind, but neither 
of them has an original right to it. 

Fontenrose refers to the archaeological evidence from 
Delphi as supporting his interpretation of the history of the 
community and the oracle. But it only does so in a very negative 
way. Until the Corycian cave and the possible site of Lycoreia 
are excavated, we shall have to be content to decide for or 
against Fontenrose’s interpretation of the literary evidence. 

The example cited is one of dozens where Fontenrose 
either revives earlier theories or produces ones of his own. 
which will challenge the reader to agree with him. Perhaps 
he will not often create conviction by his unusual view-point, 
but this is not to say that any scholar can fail to be stimulated 
who follows Fontenrose on his long chase. 


H.W.P. 
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EvurtpPipes: Bacchae. Edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by E. R. Dopps. Second edition. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1960. 21s. 


A REVIEW Of the first edition of this book appeared in Hermathena 
Ixv (1945) 104-110. Over twelve pages of new material have 
now been added, and an index has been supplied. Professor 
Dodds has extended or modified some of his views in the light 
of recent publications or discoveries. For example, an 
unpublished fragment of papyrus from Antinoé confirms two 
modern conjectures in lines 1157 and 1184. The actual text 
remains unchanged, but is set out better (and the pages are 
now, helpfully, numbered). 

It is a sign of good health in classical studies that so much 
new material deserved to be added to so comprehensive an 
edition after a lapse of only sixteen years. But undoubtedly 
a considerable part of this special interest in the Bacchae was 
due to the stimulus of Professor Dodds’s interpretation of the 
play, which decisively transformed what used to be regarded 
as a museum-piece of primitive horror into an absorbing study 
of psychological forces by no means obsolete in our times. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


The Persae of Aeschylus. Edited with introduction, critical 
notes and commentary by H. D. BroapHEap. Cambridge 
University Press. 1960. Pp. Ixxiii + 348. 45s. 


Tuer Persae needed re-editing, and now it has been well done 
on a large scale. Dr. Broadhead has produced what amounts 
almost to a variorum edition. He has included and considered 
nearly everything ! of value from the scholia downwards. To 
this he has added a good many emendations and interpretations 
of his own. The result is a work which is likely to be the standard 
edition for many years. 

In the introduction the author first discusses the patriotic 
aspects of the play, dismisses the charge that Aeschylus’s 
primary purpose was the glorification of the Greeks and the 
disparagement of the Persians, and concludes that the 
dramatist’s intention, successfully achieved, was to write a 
genuine tragedy with sympathetic delineation of character 


1 The only notable omissions that I have noticed are the articles by 
L. J.D. Richardson and 8. M. Adams in Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood. 
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and a moral implication, without bias or distortion of the 
historical facts. Next he defends the play from depreciations 
of its structure —‘ no action and no plot’. Some looseness is 
admitted, but not lack of unity. Unrealistic features, such as 
the arrival of Xerxes in the same garments as he had torn in 
despair at Salamis, are rightly explained as belonging to current 
dramatic convention, not to special incompetence. These, and 
many other judgments in this section, reflect the wiser and 
better informed tolerance of non-contemporary dramatic 
principles which has entered classical scholarship in recent years. 

Questions of textual transmission are next considered. A 
review of the evidence for a variant edition of the Persae for 
performance at Syracuse leads to the conclusion that it is ‘ an 
interesting possibility’ which might account for some pro- 
blematical discrepancies in the surviving text—but no more 
than a possibility. On the tetralogy : the three tragedies were 
probably all broadly connected with the ‘ Europe v. Asia’ 
motif, but the inter-connexion may have been slight. The 
section on textual criticism contains a list of the commoner 
transcriptional errors (with examples from the mss of the 
Persae), a statement of the editor’s critical principles and 
procedure, and a section on conjectural emendation (where 
it is noted that Dindorf estimated that by his time some 30,000 
conjectures had been made in the text of Aeschylus—and 
how many since then!). Dr. Broadhead suggests over thirty 
new emendations, six of which he prints in the text : reZovduve 
r (76), bwepB’ avaroy (114), ,onvatov yavoug (483), yal’ aidZee 
(922), Opnixwy 7 (870), Katiddvre¢ Guov (975). A discussion 
of the mss and scholia follows, and a useful list of variants 
from Murray’s Oxford Classical Text. 

The commentary, footnotes to commentary, and supple- 
mentary notes, occupy 243 pages, and leave few stones (with 
their lurking scorpions) unturned. Appendixes on metre, 
necromancy, lyrical exchanges between chorus and _ actor, 
Persian names, and Salamis, besides exhaustive indexes, 
complete a very thorough work. 

A few queries may be raised. Is it sufficient to speak of a 
stage and a side-wall to a stage (p. xliv) without some reference 
to the view that no stage whatever existed in the time of the 
Persae? On 275, wdaykroic év dutdaxecory : perhaps editors 
should begin to show more tolerance of these ‘ illogical ’ phrases 
in highly emotional descriptions. On 132, rowva xotvov aiag : 
Headlam’s view that wpwy means ‘a projecting arm of the 
sea’ here (as suggested by a scholiast) is perhaps too lightly 
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dismissed : possibly a similar use is embedded in Agamemnon 
307 (see Hermathena Ixviii, 1946, 48). On 617, EavOie tAaiac 
kaproc, Dr. Broadhead rejects Sidgwick’s view (based on 
Henry’s explanation of flava oliva in Aeneid 5, 309) as referring 
to the yellow pollen covering the tree in the flowering season, 
on the grounds that ‘this would be appropriate only if the 
Queen was bringing an olive-bough covered with blossom ’. 
But this, too, I think depends on too narrow a view of the 
functions of the epithet in Greek. At times an object is described 
in terms of a notable feature which is not relevant in the present 
context : thus ivy is described as ypvowma in Bacchae 553 and 
oiywrov in O. C. 674 without an implication that it is carrying 
its yellow flowers or glowing with its winter wine-dark colour 
at those particular times. Similarly, I believe, phrases like 
eiuata avyaddevra, describing soiled linen in the Homeric poems, 
are best explained as referring to a normal condition of the 
object described—as we might say ‘ your tennis whites are 
positively gray’ or ‘ his bright eyes are dark in death ’—, not 
as loose applications of stock epithets or oral formulae. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


The Dramatic Simile of Life. By Minos Koxotaxts. Athens, 
1960. Pp. 93. No price stated. 


In this useful and well-executed monograph the author has 
collected a large body of figurative references to the theatre 
from writers of the classical, medieval and renaissance periods. 
As he observes, if one accepts the authenticity of Solon’s 
disparaging remarks to Peisistratos and Thespis (Plutarch, 
Solon 29 and 30) the theme goes back to the sixth century B.c. 
Dr. Kokolakis gives full attention to modern studies in classical 
drama. The post-classical references seem to be more eclectic. 
Irish writers are represented by Johannes Eriugena from his 
commentary on Boethius Consolatio Philosophiae 2, 3, 44 ff. 
(if we accept the attribution made by E. T. Silk in Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, 1935). This 
anticipates Shakespeare’s ‘ All the world’s a stage’ and the 
motto over the Globe Theatre Totus mundus agit histrionem 
(which is linked here with Petronius, Sat. 80, through John 
of Salisbury). Students of theatrical history can learn much 
from this valuable survey. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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